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ewe IT BECAME KNOWN that Igor Stravinsky had accepted 
the Charles Eliot Norton chair of poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the academic year 1939-40, not a few were taken by 
surprise. Indeed, what had Stravinsky, the composer, to do with a 
chair of poetry? The answer is very simple. 

It will be recalled that Professor Charles Eliot Norton, as Mr. 
Edward W. Forbes remarked in his introductory words to 
Stravinsky’s lectures, had a profound influence on the Harvard 
youth of the last quarter of the past century. His famous lectures 
on Fine Arts and his admirable course on Dante filled the students 
with enthusiasm, implanting in them new conceptions of culture. 

Chauncey Stillman, of the class of 1898, one of the many who 
were deeply impressed with Mr. Norton’s teaching, created the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of Poetry. According to Mr. 
Stillman’s definition, poetry includes not only the visual arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, from the poetic point of 
view, but also archeology, literature, and music. Prior to the 
present time there had been no representative of music as holder 
of this chair. 
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When Mr. Forbes, the Chairman of Harvard’s Charles Eliot 
Norton Professorship Committee, approached Stravinsky through 
Miss Nadia Boulanger and offered him this chair, it was not with- 
out hesitation that Stravinsky accepted. As it happened, at that 
time he had just begun to work on a new symphony. Absorbed as 
he was in this new opus, however, Stravinsky could not help realiz- 
ing that a sojourn in the United States, as occupant of the Harvard 
chair of poetry, would afford him ample opportunities for both 
creative and concert work. 

The understanding with Harvard University was that he was 
to live in Cambridge or Boston from October 1939 to May 1940, 
with two months of vacation for his concert engagements. Out- 
side of meeting regularly with the students for informal talks 
about music in general and composition of music in particular, 
Stravinsky was expected to deliver six public lectures on music. 
The selection of the subjects was left to his discretion. In recogni- 
tion of his standing in the musical world, he was given, also, the 
special privilege of giving his lectures in French. 

For the benefit of those hearers whose French might be limited, 
a concise synopsis of each lecture was prepared in English and dis- 
tributed. However, such help was almost superfluous. Indeed, to 
an observer it was plain that the large audiences that gathered in 
Harvard’s New Lecture Hall accepted these printed leaflets out of 
courtesy and habit rather than of necessity. To an American, this 
gratifying fact may well appear as a refutation of the average 
European’s opinion of our linguistic ability. The technologists of 
public speaking, not without good show of reason, explained i it as 
due to Stravinsky’s mastery of precision, distinct pronunciation, 
and well cadenced voice. To Cantabridgians it may well have 
seemed another proof that Cambridge is not without justification 
calied the Athens of America. To an impartial observer, however, 
the truth of the matter was to be sought in the combination of all 
these explanations. 

Bearing in mind that he was to occupy a chair of “poetry”, 
Stravinsky entitled his course, “Lectures on Musical Poetics”. 
Taking the latter word in its Greek meaning, he explained that the 
word “poetics” signifies the study of the work to be done. To talk 
of musical poetics to him is to study the “process of doing”, 
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the field of music. Hence his advance notice that it was precisely 
such a study that he intended to undertake. 

Stravinsky uses a beautiful, academic French. He always insists 
on a very exact, almost literal translation, and consequently the 
author of this article has often found it very difficult to render 
individual passages into English. Stravinsky’s language is forceful 
and picturesque. In the fifth lecture, for instance, speaking of the 
existence of two Russias embodying two “disorders”—the con- 
servative and the revolutionary—, he says: “We shall see the 
second devour the first and feast on it to the point of indigestion.” 

In the fourth lecture he mentions the well known Wagnerian 
“guide books” containing Jeit-motives, books that make a neo- 
phyte, listening to a performance of Gétterdimmerung, look “like 
one of those tourists whom one sees on the top of the Empire State 
Building trying to orient himself by unfolding a map of New 
York.” 

The whole course is divided into six lectures and to each of 
them Stravinsky gives a special name. The first lecture, constitut- 
ing a rather general introduction, is called “Getting Acquainted”. 
The second is an exposition of the “Musical Phenomenon” so far 
as this proceeds from the “integral man”, the only being capable 
of higher speculation; here, of necessity, the speculation is such as 
deals with sound and tone. At the end of the lecture Stravinsky 
speaks of elements of music and morphology. Musical composition 
is the subject of his third lecture, in the course of which the exact 
meanings of invention, imagination, inspiration, culture, and taste 
are discussed. 

The fourth lecture has “Musical Typology” for its subject. 
Here Stravinsky discusses the interplay of formal elements and 
shows how they work to constitute what he calls the “biography 
of music.” An illustration of this is found in his fifth lecture, on 
the vicissitudes and changes that befell Russian music. The sixth 
lecture, his last, is devoted to execution. Stravinsky distinguishes 
the “interpreter” from the “player” and brings them before their 
audiences and before their critics. In his conclusion he defines the 
meaning of music and its essential aim. 


* * 
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At the beginning of the first lecture Stravinsky warns his 
audience that his course will be neither an academic course nor an 
apology for his own general ideas. “A serial of dogmatic confes- 
sions”, as he called his lectures, they were to stand between the 
two. 

His course was to be an explanation of music. It was not to 
consist in an impersonal statement of general ideas but in a few 
“observations” which—though they came from his own experi- 
ence—were nevertheless objective and, therefore, just as valuable 
to others as to himself. To this end, Stravinsky confessed, at the 
outset, that he was going to act as.a polemic speaker. Any explana- 
tion of music to his audience is in reality a studying of it by him- 
self. To him it also connotes a correction of some of the notions 
that have been misrepresented either maliciously or by ignorance. 

Acting in a polemic capacity, he justifies arguments that are 
but apparently personal; for Stravinsky admits that his person as 
well as his work has been a de facto test—a “reactive”, to use a 
term familiar to chemists. 

His works have produced reactions that exceeded their pur- 
pose. Whatever their scope and volume, his most emphatic objec- 
tion, however, is to being considered a “revolutionary”. Generally 
speaking, to him there is no such thing as “revolutionary art”. 
Revolution means temporary chaos, and Art is the opposite of 
chaos. Revolution is one thing; novelty is another. Novelty is not 
always recognized as such by contemporaries; and of this fact 
Stravinsky gives a striking example: the gross misunderstanding of 
Charles Gounod by his contemporaries. 

In the second lecture Stravinsky speaks of the “Phenomenon 
of Music”’. 

The elements of sound given us by nature evoke music in our 
minds, but sound is not yet music. Sound, in a sense, is a promise 
of music. It is for man to grasp and develop the inherent possi- 
bilities of this promise—man who is not only sensitive to all the 
voices of nature, but also capable of organizing them. There is no 
such thing as music without the working of a mind that creates, 
orders, vivifies. 

Art, in reality, is a way of doing things according to certain 
methods, and these methods are the undeviating roads that assure 
the rectitude of our way of working. 
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It is futile to turn to history in order to understand the 
phenomenon of music. We do not need to seek its origins; this 
would be to try to seize the unseizable. In such matters a living 
illusion is better than a dead reality. 

We cannot judge music of the past by means of our reasoning 
minds alone. We lack an essential element: contact itself with this 
music. 

Therefore we can be interested in the phenomenon of music 
only in so far as it emanates from the integral man, who is armed 
with the resources of our senses and intellect. Only the integral 
being is capable of the effort of higher speculation, to which we 
will now give our attention. This speculation points necessarily to 
the elements of sound and of time. 

Of the elements of time, (1) meter, the material element, 
serves to create (2) rhythm, which is the formal element whose 
purpose is to command movement. The encounter between 
rhythm and meter is exemplified by jazz. 

Musical creation presupposes, first of all, a particular experi- 
ence of time—the “chronos”—of which a musical work gives us 
the functional realization. 

Psychological time passes in various ways according to the in- 
timate moods of each one of us. Its fluctuations are perceptible 
only in relation to real—ontological—time. The cleavage between 
the two types of duration results in two kinds of music: one that 
embraces the process of ontological time and one that contradicts 
this process. The first is generally dominated by the principle of 
similarity, the second progresses habitually by contrast. 

Stravinsky speaks of the elements of musical language: the 
musical scale, the interval, the chord, the consonance and dis- 
sonance, and the emancipation of the dissonance in modern music. 
The dissonance is no more a factor of disorder than the consonance 
is a guarantee of security. Tonality has no more absolute value for 
us than it had for the classical masters. Nevertheless we must sub- 
mit to the necessity of affirming an “axis” in our music, so to speak, 
and of recognizing the existence of poles of attraction, without 
submitting to the conventions of traditional tonality. 

“To compose”, says Stravinsky, “means for me to command 
sounds by looking for the center towards which they must con- 
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Melody is a cadenced or measured succession of musical tones. 
Melodic sense is a gift (cf. Beethoven and Bellini). 

Certain “innovators” would spurn melody. Stravinsky, on the 
contrary, believes that melody must retain its place at the top of 
the hierarchy of musical elements. 

He speaks of the hierarchy of musical forms: of the symphony, 
of instrumental and vocal forms, and of the decadence of vocal 
art. Song, in so far as it is dominated by words, ceases to belong 
properly to the realm of music. (Wagner and the heresy of the 
Gesamtkunstwerk. ) 

Many readers of Stravinsky’s lectures (when they are pub- 
lished) will find his third lecture the most interesting of all, since 
it contains one of those striking “confessions” of the famous com- 
poser about the psychology and even the physiology of the creative 
process. 

Beginning with the assumption of the existence of a free specu- 
lative will, Stravinsky comes to the conclusion that a work of art 
reveals and justifies itself by the free play of its functions. One 
may criticize the forms in which the work of art finds its materiali- 
zation. To argue, however, about the very fact of its existence, to 
him is a futile undertaking. 

Too willingly, says he, people are ready to believe that the 
creative imagination is set in motion by a purely emotional impulse 
known under the name of i inspiration. The fact is that i inspiration 
is not the primary condition of creative art, but chronologically i its 
secondary manifestation. Emotion is but a reaction of the creator 
in his attempt to seize the unknown, an attempt which, prior to the 
reaction, has been the sole aim of the creative effort. 

The act of creating has its own “physiology”. It is born of a 
kind of “appetite”, a foretaste which accompanies the intuitive 
vision of the unknown that has been already seized, but can later 
manifest itself only through the efforts of a discriminating tech- 
nique. This “appetite” is a requisite of nature. 

Invention presupposes imagination, and must not be confused 
with it. The kind of imagination that interests the lecturer most 
is the creative imagination. He speaks of the contribution made 
from without by chance, and says that what it brings us has 
nothing in common with the vagaries of imagination; but an alert 
imagination profits from the unforeseen, the accident, the obstacle. 
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Speaking, further, of culture and taste, Stravinsky insists on the 
necessity of exercising the latter, which receives its true value from 
culture. 

Tradition, for Stravinsky, is a living force, which animates and 
informs the present; as an illustration of its vitality, he cites his 
opera Marie, originated from the rediscovery of a tradition for- 
gotten amidst the dust-covered files of musical drama. 

Here Stravinsky becomes involved in one of his polemic moods 
and attacks the W. agnerian “Gesamtkunstwerk”. He finds fault 
with its lack of tradition and its self-conceit, and points out the 
terrible setback which it inflicted upon music by a lowering of 
taste, a lowering caused by the mixing of a compound of symbols 
out of drama and the fashioning of an object of philosophical 
speculation out of music itself. 

Then, after having mentioned as a contrast the “sane traditions 
of dramatic art”, which he finds in the French school at the end of 
the 19th century, he dwells with particular interest upon the case 
of Verdi. F, alstaff i is the last work—and the first instance in which 
this “colossus” is poisoned by the Wagnerian virus. He bitterly 
complains that, whereas Verdi, the champion of order, is aban- 
doned to the organ grinders, we see Wagner, a revolutionary , with 
all the disorder of his “improvisations”, exalted in triumph. 

Towards the end of the lecture Stravinsky speaks of the neces- 
sity of limitations, and of the perils of fantasy and arbitrariness. 
Each artistic medium, he says, has its own limitations; he sees no 
reason why he should not impose further limitations of his own. 
Art is not a realm of liberty, but one of necessity. Unless we dog- 
matize by following the canons of art, we fail to reach our end. 

The fourth lecture, entitled “Musical Typology”, begins with 
the remark that art always presupposes the process ov choosing. 
The technique of choosing consists first in determining what to 
discard in order to select, then in discriminating in order to unite. 
This principle, applied to the activity of the composer, can easily 
be extended to the whole of musical art, if one wishes to establish 
a perspective of the history of music. In this way one can place the 
different types of music and can throw light on the problem of 
style. 

Style is the particular way in which an author controls his con- 
cepts while speaking a language used also by others. Mozart and 
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Haydn use the same language in a different way. Their culture is 
the same, but each one works his own particular “miracle”. 

The great masters project the radiance of their art far beyond 
their day. In this way they constitute foci by means of which the 
historic field of art is illumined from time to time and the con- 
tinuity of culture is insured. When these foci reach the point 
of extinction they “warm up only the pedagogues”’. 

Then Stravinsky explains how academic mannerism comes 
into existence, and speaks about the peril to which losing the sense 
of continuity and of the need of communication exposes culture: 
a modern artist is expected to invent his language, his vocabulary, 
and even the medium of his art. As a result he begins to speak in an 
incommunicable idiom. 

The new age in which we are living has a tendency to make 
everything i in the realm of matter uniform and to crush all uni- 
versality in the realm of the spirit. The foci of culture begin to 
concentrate gradually in national, then in local planes, before dis- 
appearing altogether. 

here is an interesting observation about the necessity of a 
universality that is essentially different from cosmopolitanism, in- 
asmuch as it presupposes the fecundity of a widely expanding 
culture, the submission to an order established and recognized by 
everybody. It is in this submission that we find liberty. 

As an example, Stravinsky takes the fugue. When people hope 
to find the principle of strength in liberty, they demand from 
music things that are outside its realm: expression of sentiments, 
interpretation of dramatic situations, imitation of nature. It is easy 
to understand that this remark gives Stravinsky the opportunity to 
speak about the absurdity of the Wagnerian system. (The reader 
will have gathered from the foregoing that Stravinsky has little or 
no use for so-called program music.) 

Such aberrations are created by romanticism in a state of de- 
crepitude. Differentiation between romanticism and classicism 
leads promptly to a battle of words. “Classic works are beautiful 
only when their romanticism is subjugated” [André Gide]. The 
term “modern”, which is used only to flatter the snob, no longer 
has any meaning. On the other hand, the academic can be easily 
defined, inasmuch as it is applied to works composed according to 
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school rules. In this sense it is useful and necessary in directing 
academic exercises, but it should have no place outside the school. 

Our musicologists have the habit of measuring new works 
according to the false standard of modernism, and are ready to 
discard as academic everything that does not fit this standard. 
Everything that is confused and extravagant is considered “mod- 
ern”. Everything that is clear and controlled is called “academic.” 

What is expected from criticism is that it should judge the 
work that has been done, and not that it should find fault with the 
legitimacy of the origin or intentions of that work. 

The public in its spontaneity is more honest than the profes- 
sional critics. 

There are snobs who want to serve error and truth alike, and 
succeed in confusing the two. This evil begets its opposite: “pom- 
pierism”.’ There are two kinds of pompiers: the pompier of our 
times and the pompier of the old school. 

At the end of the fourth lecture, Stravinsky speaks of different 
types of dillettante and of Maecenas, and draws a clever caricature 
of them: the false Maecenas is usually recruited from among the 
snobs; the old “pompier” from among the “bourgeois”. After all, 
the “bourgeois” is less dangerous than the snob. 

Decadence of the Maecenas type: the poor Maecenas, and the 
anonymous capitalist who becomes a Maecenas without knowing it. 

In the fifth lecture, Stravinsky deals with “les Avatars” of 
Russian music. The French term having no equivalent in English, 
the title should simply read “On Russian Music”. Stravinsky begins 
it with a question: Why is it that when people speak of Russian 
music they emphasize the word “Russian” and not “music”? This 
peculiar attitude is very far from his own. The purpose of this 
lecture is to rectify the errors of perspective by studying Russian 
music not historically but rather organically—that is, in relation to 
the transformation it has undergone in the short period of its dura- 
tion. 

Russian music practically originated with Glinka whose works, 
for the first time in Russia, introduce the “popular” melos into 
“scientific” music. The merger was a perfectly instinctive achieve- 


1 The French word “pompier” originated with the resemblance in mid-19th century 
pictures of the helmets of ancient Roman officials to firemen’s hats. It is now applied 
to persons who represent pompous pedantry and officialdom. 
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ment that did not spring from any formulated plan. Dargomijsky, 
like Glinka, mixed the Russian melos with the Italian character- 
istics that reigned in his time. 

The nationalistic tendency of the Russian “five” was to create 
a system out of their use of folklore. In order to re-enforce this 
system, they tried to perfect their technique, but they lost the best 
part of their charm in the effort. In this way Rimsky-Korsakov 
became a technician and an eminent pedagogue. 

The Belaiev Circle (Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazounov, Liadov, 
etc.) placed too great a value on school technique and soon turned 
academic. 

Confronting “the group of five” rises the mighty talent of 
Tchaikovsky, like Rimsky a solid technician and a professor. But 
Tchaikovsky proved as detached from the spirit of any “system” 
as was Glinka. Tchaikovsky appears in the history of Russian 
music at the end of the reign of Italian influence. He received his 
professional training in accordance with the German academic 
methods. If he escapes from the folklore tendencies of the “five”, 
he nevertheless remains deeply national. 

The Italian characteristics of Glinka, the naturalistic realism 
of the “five”, the occidentalism of Tchaikovsky—all are legitimate 
tendencies in the historic development of Russia. But they soon 
degenerated into the academic. While one might have expected 
the dictatorship of a conservative spirit, one actually saw appear, 
in all the realm of art and thought, that ideological disorder of 
which Scriabin is the first representative so far as music is con- 
cerned. Since then we have seen the existence of two Russias that 
embody two disorders: the conservative and the revolutionary. 
We shall see the second devour the first and feast on it to the point 
of indigestion. 

The second part of the lecture is devoted to Soviet music. The 
Russian revolution took place at a time when Russia thought her- 
self freed from materialism and revolutionary ideology. The 
twenty years that preceded it seemed to be really a period of sanity 
and rebirth. 

The Russian spirit is not only tinged with irrationalism, it is 
also marked by a tendency for a most rudimentary rationalism 
that has degenerated into a caricature of the spirit of criticism. 
This pseudo-critical spirit has incessantly been, and still is, poison- 
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ing the realm of art in Russia. In this respect the Marxist theory 
has reduced art—including music—to the fate of being but an 
instrument of propaganda at the service of the party and the 
government. 

Revolution found music a prey to the two disorders and com- 
pletely led astray. Therefore the Bolshevists had no trouble in 
bending it to the will of their whims. 

At the beginning the new regime, being very busy in other 
fields, abandoned music to the controversies of the theorists. In 
this way opera was condemned by some as a superannuated and 
conventional form, whereas others exalted the “mass” opera, which 
is impersonal, without hero, without plot. 

At the same period, the revolutionary propagandists claimed 
Beethoven as their own, but not for musical reasons. 

Political considerations forced the abandonment of leftist 
formulas for the sake of a renaissance of regional and folk music. 
The watchword now is to promote “socialistic realism”. Regional- 
istic tendencies in the eleven republics of the U.S. S. R. are being 
encouraged, There is a vogue for ethnographic research that is 
being confused with the problems of musical creation. The result 
is a series of compositions all of which belong to the type of con- 
ventional opera. 

Two currents sum up the tendencies of contemporary Russian 
music: on the one side, a predilection for revolutionary subjects 
taken by preference from modern events; on the other side, an 
unprecedented adaptation of classical weeks to the needs of con- 
temporary life. Lenin figures as a subject in opera. Glinka’s “A 
Life for the Czar” returns to the repertory after having changed 
its title. The word “Czar” is replaced by the terms Fatherland, 
Earth, and People. 

Two formulas sum up and explain music from the point of 
view of contemporary Russia: one of them secular and popular, 
the other mystic and grandiloquent. Here the “Kolchosians”? 
dance amid tractors, there music “contributes to the formation of 
a human personality immersed in the middle of the great epoch”. 

It is unnecessary to explain that music can no more be a specif- 
ically “Kolchose” dance than a specifically socialistic symphony. 

In the conclusion of the lecture, Stravinsky points out that the 


2 The word derives from “collective landowners”. 
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eternal controversy between the “Slavophiles” and the “Occi- 
dentals” has not ended with the cataclysm of the Revolution. 

Russia has not become independent of the old Europe and has 
not found her historic road according to the desires of the Slavo- 
philes. The Marxist revolution, born of an occidental system, 
caused Russia to fall back into a chauvinism that, in its own way, 
separates her from European culture. As a result Russia finds her- 
self facing Europe and at the same time turning her back on it. 

The Russian people remain one of the most generously en- 
dowed with a gift for music. But, after all, the development of 
artistic potentialities implies an integral stability in which con- 
temporary Russia is completely lacking. 

Stravinsky’s last lecture is full of sarcasm revealing his polemic 
attitude towards many of his fellow-artists and towards inter- 
preters of his art, especially conductors. 

Music retained by memory, says Stravinsky, has an existence 
(apart from its notated form) previous to its execution; it exists in 
a potential form before presentation in an actual one. To these two 
states of music—potential and active—correspond two kinds of 
musicians: the creators and the performers. Of these, the latter 
have their own two varieties—the mere performers, who are im- 
pelled only by the obligation to play their parts, and the inter- 
preters, who not only transmit to the audience the music of the 
creator, but also try to convey his intrinsic ideas of that music: the 
interpreters are the field representatives of the author. 

A musical work seems never to preserve its identity quite in- 
tact. For its aspect depends every time it is done upon the quality 
of the execution. The executant in the narrow sense of the word 
is committed only to a literal rendering of his part, but the inter- 
preter is expected to give to the work not only a perfect rendering 
but also a devoted love, even a collaboration—whether occult or 
evident—with the creator. 

This collaboration has its great dangers, since the composer is 
always confronted by the risk, when presenting his work (espe- 
cially for the first time), that the vagaries of the interpreter may 
render the work “unrecognizable or inert and at any rate be- 
trayed.” 

Among the poor interpreters of music the most dangerous, in 
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Stravinsky’ S$ opinion, are the conductors enjoying an artificial 
prestige and particularly those whose ascent in the present-day 
musical world is promoted by efforts not always legitimate. 

Stravinsky ridicules their love of cheap effects and their over- 
emphasis upon producing unnecessary nuances, and points out 
their gross neglect of such important things as tempo. 

Music can be “seen”, says Stravinsky. Its plastic rendering in- 
fluences our judgment of it, though we may not be conscious of 
the fact. Hence the necessity for the executant to cultivate har- 
monious and proper regulation of gestures. This elegant correct- 
ness is More a matter of education than of musical instruction. 

Lack of education reveals itself in a multitude of ways: for 
instance, in the disproportion between the character of a work and 
the means employed for its execution, or in the ostentatious mar- 
shalling of great numbers and in the multiplying of choral and in- 
strumental units. One does not gain power in proportion to the 
augmentation of the number of executants. To make something 
thick does not mean to make it strong. 

All creation has a tendency to project itself, to communicate 
itself. The creator has an unconquerable desire to make other 
people share in his joy. As a result the listener becomes a partner in 
the game (Je jeu) initiated by the creator. But a participant is not 
a judge. The audience is not qualified to pronounce an authorita- 
tive and final judgment upon the intrinsic value of a work. Enough 
that it is entrusted with the responsibility of deciding the fate of 
the composition as a current item. 

The foregoing makes evident the moral responsibility of the 
executant. The fate of a work always depends upon the quality of 
its performance, particularly its first one. The public must place 
its trust in the representatives of the author. 

How does the listener, the partner of the creator, participate 
in the musical “game”? There are three different attitudes held by 
the public towards music. Active participation uniting the audience 
to the composer is one; passive meditation in an attempt to follow 
the development of the composition is another. Music imparts a 
kind of insensibility to those who, adopting the third, listen to it 
without hearing it. Discussing this last attitude, Stravinsky speaks 
of the radio which “spares the listener any effort except that of 
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turning a switch”, gradually stupefying and paralyzing him 
musically. How different were the conditions, when J. S. Bach 
walked joyfully a long, long way to hear Buxtehude! 

In the Epilogue, Stravinsky recapitulates the general theses 
which he has sustained and which are governed by an essential 
consideration: the pursuit of unity through multiplicity. A con- 
stant search for variety alone prompts only a vain and ever un- 
satisfied curiosity. It is natural and healthy to incline towards the 
tangible support of a limitation rather than towards the infinite 
possibilities of unbridled multiplicity. 

Music unifies. But unity is not necessarily static. The finished 
work spreads in order to make itself known and eventually flows 
back to its origin. In this way music appears to us as an element of 
communion with the future—and with the Supreme Being. 

To preserve as much as possible the underlying spirit, in this 
brief outline of Stravinsky’s lectures given at Harvard, almost 
verbatim translations of his own summary of his lectures have 
often been used. As to the lectures themselves, they have been 
translated by the writer from French into English and will be pub- 
lished by the Harvard Press early in the autumn—an event eagerly 
looked forward to by many of Stravinsky’ s followers and admirers. 

Aside from the public lectures given by Stravinsky by virtue 
of his appointment to the Charles Eliot Norton Chair, he gave, to 
a small select group of the most talented Harvard students of com- 
position, a private esoteric course, attended also by most of the 
Harvard professors of music. This course did not comprise in- 
struction in composition. Stravinsky merely criticized the works 
of the young composers, or w ould-be composers. Always out- 
spoken as to the faults and errors in counterpoint and style, he 
never hesitated to point out passages that merited recognition and 
revealed the presence of real invention or imagination. It was a 
treat for his audiences, however, when, instead of criticizing the 
compositions of others, he would take some of his own w orks— 
mostly of the latest neriod of his creative activity (“Oedipus Rex”, 
“Jeu de Cartes”, “Dumbarton Oaks”, etc.)—and would analyze 
and play a whole composition on the piano. How many details of 
counterpoint or orchestration that one would hardly notice, how 
much beauty that otherwise would have been lost, were revealed 
to his eager listeners during these unforgettable hours! 














MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
By BURNET C. TUTHILL 


I Is ONLY during the past few years that it has been possible to 
look at the history of American music and obtain a perspective 
of sufficient range to enable us to divide it into periods. It is difficult 
to generalize concerning the style and method of any one of the 
earlier among these periods, for there were so few composers at 
work at once, at least so few whose music was destined to reveal 
enough lasting value to be entitled to more than passing historical 
notice now. It is not until we come to the last quarter of the 19th 
century that a group of distinctively American composers pre- 
sents itself, a group which, though leaning heavily on the teaching 
of Berlin—then the music center of Europe—, nevertheless spoke 
in terms of the inspiration provided by the beauties and atmos- 
phere of its locale, New England, and by the general background 
of American literature. This group does not seem to have at- 
tempted consciously to create a characteristic national music out 
of folk-song material, as the Russians and Bohemians had done, 
but their compositions nevertheless took on an American flavor 
because, when they created, their thoughts were of local tradi- 
tions and scenes. The New England group begins with Paine, 
continues through Chadwick, MacDowell, Foote, Parker, Whit- 
ing, and Stillman-Kelley,* and ends with the youngest of them, 
Amy Marcy Cheney, best known to the musical world as Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. She and Stillman- -Kelley continue to compose, 
but, as the major portion of their creative work has been com- 
pleted and is obviously of a period superseded in part by newer 
influences and tendencies (which find expression even in the work 
of another New Englander only four years the junior of Mrs. 
Beach, Frederick Converse *), the time is ripe for a zoth-century 
estimate of music that really belongs to the 19th century, even if 
its composition continued beyond 1goo. 

1 John Knowles Paine, 1839-1906; George Whitfield Chadwick, 1854-1931; Edward 
MacDowell, 1861-1908; Arthur Foote, 1853-1937; Horatio Parker, 1863-1919; Edgar 


Stillman-Kelley, b. 1857; Arthur Whiting, 1861-1936. 
2 1871-1940. 
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By most musicians of today, though not at all by the large pub- 
lic, this late 19th-century post-romantic music is regarded with 
scant respect and as of no interest. A few champions of American 
music have, under the leadership of Howard Hanson, recently 
taken it up again out of historical rather than strictly musical con- 
siderations, only to find more real value in this sincere if stylized 
type of expression than they had expected. With the growing 
interest in native music, the works of this whole school of com- 
posers will find a definite place in the repertory because of the 
sureness of their construction, the warmth of their melodies and 
harmonies, and the convincing directness of their appeal. All of 
the New England group have written with ample technique in 
form, harmony, and counterpoint, and with an intelligence and 
emotional intellectuality that is not abstruse. Their music may be 
enjoyed if not fully apprehended at a first hearing, a strong point 
in its favor for public performance. Indeed, it might not be at all 
a bad idea for the several organizations of contemporary writers, 
most of whose product is extreme and without immediate public 
appeal, to turn to this spurned style of music for guidance in 
working towards their own goal of a wider recognition for Amer- 
ican music in general. 

Amy Marcy Cheney was born into an old family with musical 
traditions, in the New England town of Henniker, New Hamp- 
shire, on September 5th, 1867. Her father was Charles Abbott 
Cheney and her mother Clara Imogene Marcy Cheney, a pianist 
and singer of ability. From them she inherited her gift for music 
and when, at the age of little more than a year, she revealed her 
talent by singing songs, this talent was sympathetically fostered 
and cultivated by her mother. Her musical memory was extraor- 
dinarily accurate: when she had heard a tune she could remember 
it so accurately that upon its repetition any variation of interval 
or rhythm was detected and objected to. Her emotional nature 
was most sensitive to melody. Sad or sentimental tunes affected 
her markedly. It is said that her mother punished her not with 
a spanking but by playing to her Gottschalk’s “Last Hope”. 

When Amy was four she began to play the piano. At six she 
insisted on having lessons from her mother and shortly mastered 
Heller and Czerny études as well as the notes of ““The Harmonious 
Blacksmith” and of some Beethoven Sonatas and Chopin waltzes. 
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She began to compose at this time and at seven made her first 
public appearances, including in her programs some of her own 
waltzes. A year later her family moved to Boston and gave her 
the advantage of study with Ernst Perabo, Carl Baermann, and 
Junius Hill. When she was fourteen the last-named taught her 
harmony. She engaged in further study of musical theory, counter- 
point, and orchestration, by herself, poring over text-books and 
scores. Her knowledge of French was sufficient to permit her to 
translate for herself and learn the subject of instrumentation from 
the original texts of Berlioz and Gevaert. Consideration was given 
by her parents to sending her to Europe to complete her educa- 
tion, but it was decided that she was to remain at home in Boston. 

Here it was that she made her professional début as pianist 
at sixteen years of age, performing the G minor Concerto of 
Moscheles with orchestra. A year later she was engaged by the 
Boston Symphony to play the Chopin F minor Concerto, and the 
same year she performed the Mendelssohn Concerto with Theo- 
dore Thomas and his orchestra. An amusing incident is told about 
the rehearsal for this last occasion. As she was only seventeen, 
the veteran conductor thought he would make the brilliant finale 
easier for her by taking it at a leisurely pace. After the orchestral 
introduction, however, the young lady took matters into her own 
hands and set the usual rapid tempo so that the astonished con- 
ductor had to follow her lead. 

The following year, 1885, Miss Cheney married a physician 
who achieved considerable distinction as a surgeon, Dr. H. H. A. 
Beach, and ever since she has chosen to be known by his name. 
They lived together in Boston for twenty-five years until his 
death in 1910. Throughout this period she continued her profes- 
sional career as pianist and composer. It was not until afterwards, 
however, when her production had already progressed as far as her 
Opus 70 or thereabouts, that she made her first journey to Europe, 
where she remained for four years playing her works chiefly in 
the important music centers of Germany. She performed her Con- 
certo with orchestra in Hamburg, Leipzig, and Berlin, her Piano 
Quintet and Violin Sonata in several cities. The critics were 
friendly and often enthusiastic. The period was in the nature of 
a triumphal journey and gave her an international standing to add 
to her already enviable reputation at home, for her “Gaelic” Sym- 
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phony had been played in Boston, New York, and Pittsburgh, 
and other American cities, and now Hamburg and Leipzig had 
also stamped it with approval. 

Since her return in 1914 she has remained in America leading 
a sort of dual existence—a pianist’s and composer’s. Mrs. Beach 
sees a definite advantage in the freshness and alertness of mind that 
comes from shifting from one to the other of the totally different 
attitudes demanded by these two phases of musical activity. Each 
stimulates the other. She has continued to compose assiduously 
but without haste, and in the summer of 1938 completed Opus 
150. Her creative exertions have been interrupted from time to 
time by recital tours, in which she has continued to present her 
own compositions. For the most part she lives in New York but 
keeps in direct touch with her native New England by going in 
the summer to her home in Centerville on Cape Cod, or to Hills- 
boro, N. H., or to the MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, where she likes to compose. There in 1938 she brought 
to completion the work just referred to, a trio for piano, violin, 
and violoncello. 

The list of Mrs. Beach’s published compositions is a long one, 
beginning with her Opus 1, four songs written by her and pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt when she was but twenty. She has 
had the loyal support of this firm throughout her career, but other 
concerns have brought out compositions of hers also. In fact, only 
three opus numbers are still in manuscript, a one-act opera, her 
String Quartet, and the Trio—truly a remarkable record for an 
American composer. Less gratifying, however, is the fact that 
many of the works, especially those in the larger forms, are now 
out of print. I have been fortunate in being able to see the manu- 
script score of the “Gaelic” Symphony and the closely guarded 
file copies of the Piano Quintet and the Piano Concerto. 

When it comes to an appraisal of the compositions themselves, 
we must bear in mind that Mrs. Beach began her work and estab- 
lished her style in the era of the mansard roof and elaborately 
carved walnut furniture—the time of betassled draperies and the 
antimacassar. The music of Wagner was not yet accepted and 
clever efforts to popularize it were being made by Theodore 
Thomas. The mature musicians of the 1880’s, most of them, could 
see no good in the works of Brahms. One day late in the decade, 
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Amy Cheney, as she still was, met the Boston music critic, John 
Sullivan Dwight, and his friend Otto Dresel, both of whom were 
intolerant of Brahms. She played for them a Capriccio of his for 
piano that had lately reached these shores and was as yet unknown. 
She did not announce the composer’s name. The Boston musicians 
were enchanted and eager to learn who had written the piece. 
When she announced that it was by Brahms, there were coughs 
and mutterings that it was the best piece yet to come from his pen. 

Except in one or two instances, Mrs. Beach has continued to 
write according to the habits she formed as a young woman, with- 
out reacting to the newer influences that began to reach this coun- 
try with the turn of the century, the impressionism of France and 
the later atonality of Austria. This places her music very definitely 
as of the type that was characteristic of the end of the romantic 
period. It is music of broad lines of melody surcharged with senti- 
ment and often extending considerably into the sentimental. In 
its harmonic structure it bristles with altered chords, flattened 
sixths in major, Neapolitan sixth-chords and enharmonic modula- 
tions; we have here a type of harmonic treatment that was quite 
the vogue in the nineties and is still taught in the class room only 
to be assiduously avoided in contemporary composition. It is to be 
expected that a young woman of emotional susceptibility and 
natural musical fecundity should at the time have adopted such 
methods for her self-expression and that in her maturity she should 
have continued to use them, in view of the success and popularity 
of her output. These methods are in tune with the personality of 
the woman herself, and it is an assurance of her sincerity that she 
has not chosen to alter her style to suit the changing fashions of 
the musical world of the zoth century. 

It is this very circumstance that makes the appraisal of her 
music a difficult problem today. Her style is, to say the least, passé, 
although, as the years roll by, the romanticists have been somewhat 
retrieving the place in contemporary esteem that they temporarily 
lost in favor of the classicists and pre-classicists. To the critics be- 
fore the turn of the century her compositions seemed “‘very mod- 
ern”. A paragraph from a review of her Browning songs, written 
by W. S. B. Matthews for the February, 1900, number of the 
magazine “Music”, is worth quoting: 

In these the words are treated with great insight and rare cleverness and 
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originality of musical setting. All are very modern, but all three are sing- 
able as well as playable; and hearable, too, it may be added. Modulation is 
very rarely employed so discreetly and at the same time with such poetic 
effect as in many places in these songs. For instance, in the third song, “I 
send my heart up to thee,” at the beginning of the second page, where 
upon the word “sea” the D flat changes enharmonically to C sharp and 
the next two syllables bring a cadence into the tonic a half-step higher. 
This modulation is by no means new (Chopin used it and so have others), 
but it is done here so nicely and with such delicacy of insight! 


We have come more and more to realize that the word “mod- 
ern” is a very relative term. Still, it may seem surprising that it 
should be applied to such definitely romantic music at a time when 
Debussy was working in a harmonic scheme so at variance with 
that of any previous composer. 

It is no longer considered good taste to surcharge music with 
cloying sentiment, even though the language of music is regarded 
as the unexcelled bringer of emotional stimulation. Therefore, to 
do her full justice we must evaluate the music of Mrs. Beach ac- 
cording to the point of view of the late Victorian era, a point of 
view that, at least with regard to music, lingers very potently with 
the average audience of today. 

In most of her compositions Mrs. Beach has written for an 
audience with just such an attitude. These works embrace the 
greater number of her songs and part-songs, a good proportion of 
her piano music and, perhaps, her church music. To the critic of 
1940 they do not seem to represent Mrs. Beach at her best, even 
though there is no reason to question her sincerity in their com- 
position. She meets the challenge of critical scrutiny best when 
she leaves the piano keyboard and writes chamber music for 

roups that do not include this instrument, as in her Variations 
oe flute and string quartet and her unpublished String Quartet 
in one movement. 

In the former her romantic style finds its best and most con- 
vincing expression, and in it she has produced a work of great 
beauty and variety, admirably conceived for the instruments used. 
Here she displays her technical command of harmonic and con- 
trapuntal resource and a fine sense of the need in chamber music 
of independent voice-leading and continued interest in every part. 
The color effects produced by the combination of the flute with 
the strings have seldom if ever been so well exploited in so original 
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a treatment. Too often composers treat the part for the wind- 
instrument as though it were intended for a soloist but here, while 
it may have the lead because of its coloratura-soprano position in 
the gamut, it is nevertheless merely an important member of the 
ensemble. While the violoncello is often scored in its high register, 
the feeling is never created that the texture is unsupported; there 
is no underlying void such as gives so many works for flute with 
strings an air of insipidity. For pure beauty and sincerity there are 
few passages in American music that can surpass the slow fifth 
variation in F-sharp major. A debt is owed to the flutist, the late 
Elias Hecht of the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, who 
persuaded Mrs. Beach to write the composition for him. 

The String Quartet is a work of quite a different stamp. It is 
unlike anything else of Mrs. Beach’s in its basic feeling, although 
all her usual technical skill is in evidence. There is a little re- 
semblance to her customary harmonic writing in the slow intro- 
duction and its repetition at the close. The main theme is quite 
Amerind in feeling if not in derivation, and it is treated with a 
harmonic bareness that is suitable and gives the resulting sound 
a feeling of the open spaces of the great West. The first section 
in common time is followed by an Allegro Molto in six-eight 
rhythm, distantly derived from the principai theme, thus provid- 
ing a sufficient link to give the two sections a structural unity, 
while a contrasting idea in dotted eighth- and sixteenth-notes 
gives variety. After considerable development (in which the first 
theme is introduced and repeated in augmentation) and a fugue 
with further development, there is a return to the slow introduc- 
tory material and then a coda with an amount of dissonance un- 
usual for Mrs. Beach. Throughout, the writing for the strings is 
handled with technical mastery and fine effect. This work deserves 
publication and frequent performance and is easy enough to be 
played by amateur quartets. 

With the exception of the one-act opera, Cabildo, the score 
of which has not been obtainable, the only other work not in- 
volving the keyboard is the “Gaelic” Symphony, composed in 
1896. It is written on broad lines and proportioned to the bigness 
demanded by a symphonic work. In it Mrs. Beach rises to the 
responsibility imposed by her choice of form and medium, though 
one may cavil and wonder whether the scoring for the instru- 
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ments has not in spots failed of the desired effect. The Symphony 
is somewhat long, and there is evidence on the copy of the score 
I consulted that a cut has been made in performance. The title 
“Gaelic” probably comes from the melody of the second move- 
ment first given out by the oboe, a tune of folk character and 
pastoral feeling that, even though the section to which it belongs 
is entitled Alla Siciliana, might easily belong to an Irish song. The 
work as a whole may be called cyclic, for the main theme of the 
finale is prognosticated in the opening movement, where it is quite 
naturally suggested in a single measure near the beginning and 
again in the recapitulation and, with a slight extension, in the coda. 
The Alla Siciliana of the second movement is set off by a middle 
section in rapid tempo, into which the Gaelic tune is woven from 
time to time. The third movement is an extended one in slow 
tempo and is followed by a stirring finale which brings the work 
to a brilliant close. The Symphony is a vigorous concert work 
which would give much pleasure to contemporary audiences if 
they were but given the opportunity to hear it. 

The Concerto for piano and orchestra is, like the Symphony, 
quite a long work in four movements. The piano part is brilliant, 
difficult, and effective. Even more than the Symphony, however, 
does it exemplify exuberance of sentiment. As has been indicated, 
hyper-romanticism is for some reason much more marked in Mrs. 
Beach’s compositions when the piano is a party to the musical 
ensemble. This observation is illustrated by the Violin Sonata and 
the Piano Quintet also. All three works are finely wrought; the 
use of the musical material is clever and adept; the form is well 
rounded; their execution, which requires performers of consider- 
able technical skill and, of the string-players, most accurate into- 
nation, will secure prompt and enthusiastic response from almost 
any audience. 

Mrs. Beach is best known to the public at large for her songs, 
especially the three to words by Robert Browning, and public 
taste has selected as special favorities, from the composer’s large 
list of songs, what are probably among the finest settings that the 
poet’s words have received. In them she has fully risen to the de- 
mands of the poems. The song “Ecstacy”, to her own words, has 
also been sung widely. In all her songs the vocal writing and 
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prosody are skilfully handled, the sense of effect brings each to a 
well achieved close. One might suspect that a large number were 
composed with the idea of suiting the popular taste as indicated 
by the royalty returns from the publisher, but I have the feeling 
that Mrs. Beach is too sincere for that sort of response and that, 
in the songs of sentiment and even of sentimentality, she is really 
expressing herself and the feelings that a woman of her period was 
trained and expected to have. We find her literary counterpart in 
the “female” poets who contributed to the “Ladies’ Wreath” and 
other similar collections designed to delight and uplift the women 
of their time. Today, young women read Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

On the whole the part-songs are even lighter in character than 
the solo songs; many are resettings of solo songs that lend them- 
selves to choral treatment. More important are the many sacred 
numbers for choir and organ, including an entire Service and many 
separate canticles for the Episcopal Church as well as a Mass in 
E-flat. This latter work, composed between her nineteenth and 
twenty-second birthdays, was first performed in 1892 by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston with the aid of noted soloists 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It achieved a real success 
with critics and public and was highly praised for its originality. 
Musically it set Mrs. Beach’s style for all her future compositions 
in the field of religious music, though we find in it nearly all the 
characteristics that mark her secular composition, a sincere roman- 
ticism with all the clichés that have become associated with it. 
One may query the appropriateness of this style for use in praise 
of God just as one may have doubts concerning the style of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on the ground that it is more operatic 
than religious; but that is a question of taste and therefore of 
personal feeling. Most composers acquire an individual manner 
and use it, whether the subject be sacred or secular, whether the 
music be descriptive or absolute. 

There are also in the list of Mrs. Beach’s compositions many 
piano pieces of various types. The most imposing are the “Varia- 
tions on Balkan Themes” and the “Fantasia Fugata” , works of 
careful thought and musical resource, requiring a pianist of high 
technical equipment. There are simple children’s pieces and light 
salon numbers, and a very effective and quite difficult suite for 
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two pianos. Many a title suggests inspiration similar to that of the 
piano pieces of MacDowell, perhaps because many were written 
in his beloved Peterborough. 

Mrs. Beach, as one would expect from her music, is a very 
lovable person and one with a definite personality of her own. 
She seems to have lived a sort of charmed existence that has not 
required her to mingle too roughly with the crowd or fight 
strenuously to achieve her ends. Love, honor, and success, have 
come her way in the nature of things. All this is reflected in her 
music, which seems to flow from her innate musical nature 
through her superb self-developed technique. She is a real Amer- 
ican composer, one of the first to be wholly so in training and 
environment, and an outstanding woman of her time. 


Tue Works or Mrs. H. H. A. BEeacu 


Key to Assreviations: APS, Arthur P. Schmidt Co.; CCB, C, C. Birchard and Co.; 
CP, Composers’ Press, Inc.; Gray, H. W. Gray Co.; GS, G. Schirmer, Inc.; HHE, 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldridge; JC, John Church Co.; JF, J. Fischer and Brother; 
OD, Oliver Ditson Co.; SB, Silver, Burdett and Co.; St L, St. Louis Publishing Co.; 
TP, Theodore Presser Co. 


For Orchestra: Date of Composition 
———— 
Gaelic Symphony, Op. 32 APS __ 1896 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, Op. 45 APS 1899 
For Chorus and Orchestra: 
Mass in E-flat, Op. 5 APS 1891 
The Minstrel and the King, Op. 16 APS 1894 
Festival Jubilate, Op. 17 APS 1892 
The Rose of Avontown, Op. 30 APS 1896 
Sylvania, a Wedding Cantata, Op. 46 APS igor 
The Sea Fairies, Op. 59 (women’s voices) APS 1904 
The Chambered Nautilus, Op. 66 (women’s voices) APS 1907 
The Canticle of the Sun, Op. 123 APS 1925 
Christ in the Universe, Op. 139 Gray 1931 
Opera: 

Cabildo, in one act, Op. 149 

(Libretto by Nan Bagby Stephens) MS 1932 

Chamber Music: 

Romance for violin with piano acc., Op. 23 APS 1893 
Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 34 APS 1896 


Three Pieces for violin and piano, Op. 40 APS 1898 
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Chamber Music, Continued — oa 
noted) 
Invocation for violin with piano acc. APS 1904 
Quintet for piano and string quartet, Op. 67 APS 1908 
Variations for flute and string quartet, OP. 80 GS 1920 
String Quartet in one movement, Op. 89 MS 1929 
Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, Op. 150 MS 1938 
Piano: 
Cadenza to Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, Op.3 APS 1887 
Valse Caprice, Op. 4 APS 1889 
Ballade, Op. 6 APS 1894 
Four Pieces, Op. 15 APS ____ 1892 
Bal Masque, Op. 22 APS 1894 
Children’s Carnival (six pieces) APS 1894 
Three Pieces, Op. 28 APS 1894 
Children’s Album, Op. 36 APS 1897 
Scottish Legend and Gavotte Fantastique, Op. 54 APS 1903 
Variations on Balkan Themes, Op. 60 APS 1904 
Four Eskimo Pieces, Op. 64 APS 1907 
Suite Frangaise, Op. 65 APS 1905 
Prelude and Fugue, Op. 81 GS 1914 
From Blackbird Hills, Op. 83 APS 1922* 
Fantasia Fugata, Op. 87 TP 1917 
Fair Hills of Eire O, Op. 91 APS 1923* 
Hermit Thrush at Eve, Freemit Thrush at Morn, Op.9g2 APS 1922 
From Grandmother’s Garden, Op. 97 TP 1922* 
Farewell Summer, Dancing Leaves, Op. 102 OD 1924* 
Old Chapel by Moonlight, Op. 106 JC 1924* 
Nocturne, Op. 107 jc 1924* 
Cradle Song of a a Mother, Op. 108 OD 1914 
By the Still Waters, Op. 114 St L 1932 
Tyrolean Valse Fantaisie, Op. 116 OD 1924 
From 6 to 12 (six pieces for children), Op. 119 OD 1932 
Three Pieces, Op. 128 TP 1932 
Out of the Depths, . 130 APS 1932 
Five Improvisations, Op. 148 CP 1924-36 
Piano, four hands: 
Summer Dreams (six duets), Op. 47 APS 1901 
Variations on Balkan Themes, Op. 60 APS 1904 
Suite for two pianos, Op. 104 JC 1921 
Songs: 
Four Songs, <? I APS 1885-7 
Three Songs, Op. 2 APS 1887-91 
Three Songs, Op. 11 APS 1889 


* Publication date. 
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Songs, Continued 


My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, Op. 12 
Hymn of Trust (violin obbligato ad lib.), Op. 13 
Two Songs, Op. 14 

Scene and Aria, with orchestra, Op. 18 
Three Songs, Op. 19. Includes “Ecstacy” 
Across the World, Op. 20 

Three Songs in French, with orchestra, Op. 21 
Two Songs, Op. 26 

Six Songs, Op. 29 

Four Songs, Op. 35 

Three Songs, Op. 37 

Three Songs, Op. 41 

Five Burns Songs, Op. 43 

Three Browning Songs, Op. 44 

Four Songs, Op. 48 

Four Songs, Op. 51 

Aria: Jephtha’s Daughter, with orchestra, Op. 53 
Four Songs, including Shena Van, Op. 56 
When Soul is Joined to Soul, Op. 62 

After, Op. 68 

Two Mother Songs, Op. 69 

Three Songs, Op. 71 

Two Songs, Op. 72 

Two Songs, Op. 73 

Four Children’s Songs, Op. 75 

Two Songs, Op. 77 

Three Songs, Op. 79 

In the Twilight, Op. 85 

Message, Op. 93 

Four Songs, Op. 99 

Two Songs with violin and ’cello obbligato, Op. 100 
Jesus, My Saviour, Op. 112 

Mine Be the Lips, Op. 113 

Around the Manger (carol), Op. 115 
Three Songs, Op. 117 

Rendezvous, with violin obbligato, Op. 120 
Springtime, Op. 124 

Two Songs, Op. 125 

Two Songs, Op. 131 

To One I Love, Op. 135 

Fire and Flame, Op. 136 

May Flowers, Op. 137 

I Sought the Lord, Op. 145 


Date of Composition 
(unless otherwise 
noted) 


1889 
19OI 
IQOI 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1899-1900 
1899 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1909 
1908 
IgIO 


1913-5 


el 


1922 
1918 
1932 
1932 
1932 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1925 
1930-4 
1932 
1932 
1933 
1933 
1935 














Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Vocal Duets: 
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Date of Composition 


(unless otherwise 


noted) 
Three Duets, Op. 10 APS 1890 
Give me not Love, Op. 61 APS 1905 
Spirit Divine, Op. 88 APS 1918 

Part Songs; Mixed Voices: 

Song of Welcome, with orchestra, Op. 42 APS 1894 
Song of Liberty, Op. 49 APS 1902 
Hymn of Freedom, Op. 52 APS 1903 
Panama Hymn, Op. 74 GS 1915 
May Eve, Op. 86 SB 1933 
Three School Songs, Op. 94 HHE 1933 
The Greenwood, Op. 110 CCB 1933 
Around the Manger, Op. 115 OD 1933 
The Moon Boat and Who has seen the Wind, Op. 118 SB 1929*& 

1930* 
We Who Sing, Op. 140 OD 1933 

Part Songs; Men’s Voices: 
The Minstrel and the King APS 1894* 
The Last Prayer and Sea Fever, Op. 126 APS 1931 
When the Last Sea is Sailed, Op. 127 APS 1931 
Part Songs; Women’s Voices: 
The Little Brown Bee, Op. 8 APS 1891 
Wouldn’t That be Queer? Op. 26 APS 1894 
Three Flower Songs, Op. 31 APS 1896 
Three Shakespeare Songs, Op. 39 APS 1897 
Three Songs, Op. 57 APS and OD 1904 
Dusk in June, Op. 82 GS 1917* 
Peter Pan, cantata, Op. 101 TP 1923 
Drowsy Dreamtown, Op. 129 APS 1932 
One Morning Very Early, Op. 144 APS 1937 
Church Music: 

Anthem: O Praise the Lord, All Ye Nations, Op. 7 APS 1891 
Responses, Op. 8 APS 1891 
Christmas Hymn: Bethlehem, Op. 24 APS 1893 
Easter Anthem: Christ is Risen, Op. 27 APS 1895 
Christmas Anthem: Peace on Earth, Op. 38 APS 1897 
Motet: Help Us, O God, a capella, Op. 50 APS 1903 
Service in A, Op. 63 APS 1905-6 
Hymn: All Hail the Power, Op. 74 GS 1915 
Anthem: Thou Knowest, Lord, Op. 76 GS 1914 
Four Canticles, Op. 78 GS 1916 
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Church Music, Continued 


Te Deum in F, for mixed or men’s voices, Op. 84 
Duet: Spirit Divine, Op. 88 

Anthem: Constant Christmas, Op. 95 

The Lord is my Shepherd, women’s voices, Op. 96 
Motet: I will lift up mine eyes, a capella, Op. 98 
Benedictus es Domine and Benedictus, Op. 103 
Anthem: Let this mind be in you, Op. 105 
Anthem: Lord of the Worlds Above, Op. 109 
Song: Jesus rd Saviour, Op. 112 

Around the Manger, carol, Op. 115 

Benedicite, Op. 121 

Communion Service and Lamb of God, Op. 122 
Songs with chorus: Evening Hymn, Op. 125 
Four Choral Responses 

Anthem: Hearken Unto Me, Op. 139 

Song: I Sought the Lord, Op. 145 

Anthem: Lord of All Beings, Op. 146 

Anthem: I will give Thanks, Op. 147 


Date of Composition 


(unless otherwise 
noted) 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1924* 
1923 
1925* 
1925 
1925* 
1928 
1928 
1934-6 
1932* 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1939* 














GLUCK’S ORFEO ON THE STAGE 


WITH SOME NOTES ON OTHER ORPHEUS OPERAS 


By ALFRED LOEWENBERG 


HO WAS GERMI? His name will not be found in histories 

of music or musical dictionaries. And yet he was the 
first composer who wrote Orpheus music for the stage. Not a 
single note of his has survived and nothing whatever is known 
about him, except his name and the fact that it was his tunes that 
sounded when Orpheus, for the first time in a work whose text is 
still extant, trod the stage, struck his lyre, and implored the gods 
of the underworld to restore Eurydice to life. The event took 
place at Mantua, at the court of Duke Ludovico Gonzaga, on the 
18th of July, 1472. More familiar to us than the composer is the 
author of the play, Angelo Ambrogini, better known as Politian 
or Poliziano. He was then a youth of seventeen and a protégé of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Politian is said to have written his pas- 
toral play within two days. Even if we accept this report with 
some reserve, it suggests that the music may have been composed, 
or at least adapted, at short notice too. 

The extent and nature of this earliest Orpheus music are mat- 
ters of pure conjecture. Burney, who gives (“General History”, 
IV, 14) an analysis of the play, goes so far as to call it “the fr 
attempt at the musical drama.” The parts that would appear to 
lend themselves most easily to be set, are choruses of Dryads and 
Maenads, and, of course, Orpheus’s preghiera to the infernal spirits, 
a piece without which no later Orpheus opera could do. The fact 
that Germi’s name has been handed down to us, indicates that the 
music must have been of some importance. Politian’s play (which 
was first printed at Bologna in 1494) unquestionably influenced 
the Florentine poet Ortavio Rinuccini, who a century later tried 
to reanimate the old art of the “sung tragedies of the Greeks and 
Romans” and, one might say by chance, became the originator of 
a new art. 

Twice at least in the history of music Orpheus operas stand at 
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the threshold of new eras. The first time was at the beginning of 
the 17th century, when the Thracian singer, his love, struggle, 
and death, formed the favorite theme of the early music drama. 
The second time was at the middle of the 18th century, when 
Calzabigi and Gluck chose the same myth in order to prove the 
strength of dramatic and musical simplicity and truth against the 
artificial pompousness of the Metastasio epoch. Somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, one could add a minor musical revolution, yet another 
hundred years later: the one accomplished by the eletrifying 
cancan rhythm of Offenbach’s Orphée aux Enfers, which swept 
away the traditions of French opéra-comique of the old school. 

Disregarding some anonymous and lost works, this is a list of 


the early Orpheus operas: 


1) L’Euridice, text by Ottavio Rinuccini, music by Jacopo Peri, produced 
at the Palazzo Pitti, Florence, Oct. 6, 1600; published 1601. 

2) L’Euridice, text by Ottavio Rinuccini, music by Giulio Caccini, pro- 
duced at the Palazzo Pitti, Florence, Dec. 5, 1602; published 1601 
(presumably a few weeks before Peri’s score). 

3) La Favola d’Orfeo, text by Alessandro Striggio, music by Claudio 
Monteverdi, produced at the Accademia degl’ Invaghiti, Mantua, Car- 
nival of 1607; published 1609. 

4) Orfeo dolente, text by Gaetano Chiabrera, music by Domenico Belli, 
produced at the Palazzo Gheradesca, Florence, Carnival of 1616; pub- 
lished 1616. 

5) La Morte @Orfeo, text and music by Stefano Landi, produced before 
the Papal court, Rome, June 1, 1619; published 1619. 

6) L’Orfeo, text by Francesco Buti, music by Luigi Rossi, produced at 
the Palais Royal, Paris, March 2, 1647; not published, but preserved in 
manuscript. 


It so happens that all these works are of the highest historical 
importance, quite apart from their purely musical value which, in 
Monteverdi’s work, reveals the very summits of the new art right 
at the beginning. Peri’s and Caccini’s settings of Euridice are the 
very oldest extant operas, their only predecessor being Peri’s 
Dafne, the music of which is lost. Both scores were written at 
the same time and obviously in close competition. The prefaces 
with which they were published reveal, between the lines, an 
eloquent tale of rivalry, ambition, and disappointment. Peri’s set- 
ting was wae as the wedding opera when the marriage (by 


proxy) of Henry IV, King of France, with Maria de’ Medici was 
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celebrated at the Medicean court. Michelagnolo Buonarroti, name- 
sake of his famous uncle, published the official description of the 
festivities. The name of Peri does not occur in his or in any other 
courtier’s report. What possible interest could contemporaries, let 
alone posterity, take in the name of a paid, unkempt musician— 
Peri’s nickname was Jo zazzerino (“Shaggy-head”)—, who hap- 
pened to write tunes for a royal entertainment? Rinuccini, the 
poet, however, knew better than to share the general attitude, and 
in the preface to the Euridice libretto he paid his collaborator the 
tribute that was due him. Strange to say, it is only from Peri him- 
self (in his preface to the score) that we learn that the wedding 
opera was not wholly his own and that parts of his rival Caccini’s 
setting were used, no doubt against his, Peri’s, will. Caccini suc- 
ceeded also in having his score published a few weeks in advance, 
judging from the dates of the dedications. But his opera as a whole 
was not produced until two years later, and then on a much less 
conspicuous occasion. He was rewarded, if by nothing else, by a 
piatto buono; and his musicians and singers, at another table, got 
six plates of food among them. 

To the musicologist, the two Euridice scores will always be 
of the highest interest; but it is very doubtful whether they can 
ever be restored to the plane of living music, in spite of the several 
attempts that have been made." Peri and Caccini were bold innova- 
tors, whereas Monteverdi was something more. Without his help, 
there was some danger that the stile rappresentativo might soon 
have ended in a blind alley of continuous recitative. When Monte- 
verdi was commissioned to provide the court of the Gonzaga with 
a type of entertainment similar to what the Medici had had for 
some years, did he choose the Orfeo subject in order to show 
what results could be achieved with the same dramatic material? 
We do not know; in fact, we know very few details about the 
origin and early history of Monteverdi’s work. The first perform- 
ance, or rather a sort of dress rehearsal for connoisseurs, took place 
at the Accademia degl’ Invaghiti of Mantua during the Carnival 
of 1607 (not on February 22, as sometimes stated), and there were 
productions at the Ducal court on February 24 and March 1. The 


1Peri’s Euridice was revived by the Associazione Scarlatti at the Politeama, 
Naples, Jan. 28, 1920; again at the Palazzo Pitti, Florence, Dec. 29, 1923; and lately, 
in 1934, by the Collegium musicum of Munich University, in a German version by 
Bernward Beyerle. 
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librettist, Alessandro Striggio the younger, remains, unlike Rinuc- 
cini and the later Calzabigi, somewhat in the background, almost 
concealed by the mighty personality of the composer. It has been 
said that the whole history of opera consists in a constant change 
of predominance between drama and music. In Monteverdi's 
Orfeo music won its first victory. 

The score was published in August 1609 and reprinted in 1615. 
Of these two editions only eight copies are known today. The 
interest in Monteverdi, never altogether extinguished, took on 
new vigor towards the end of the 19th century. The first modern 
edition of Orfeo, by Robert Eitner, appeared in 1881. When, 
on February 25, 1904, Vincent d’Indy, at the head of the Schola 
Cantorum in Paris, offered the first modern hearing, the old favola 
in musica started on its second happy career, of which we have 
as yet seen only the beginning. There are at least nine modern 
versions, counting only the printed ones. Modern revivals have 
been abundant, too numerous to be reported in detail. Most of 
them were in concert form, without scenery; it is thus that the 
work was introduced to New York on April 14, 1912, and to 
Chicago on January 4, 1913. The first stage production of the 
zoth century was at the Théatre Reéjane, Paris, on May 2, 1911 
(under the direction of Marcel Labey). In English, Orfeo was 
heard for the first time on the stage at Oxford University on 
December 7, 1925 (translated by R. L. Stuart). 

Landi’s La Morte d’Orfeo (1619) is remarkable for the fact 
that it is the first example of an opera of which the librettist and 
the composer are one and the same person. In most books of 
reference, even in otherwise very reliable ones, it is stated that 
Abbate Alessandro Matthei was the author of the text. It appears, 
however, from the mere wording of the title of the score that he 
was the protector to whom the work was dedicated. The score 
was printed in 1619 and reprinted in 1639. Of the first edition 
only one copy seems to be extant, formerly in the Borghese col- 
lection and now in the British Museum.” 

With Luigi Rossi’s Orfeo (1647) we have left the period of 
the origin of opera, which ended in 1637. In that year the first 
public opera house, the Teatro San Cassiano at Venice, was opened 


2Landi’s Orfeo was the subject of a recent study by Francesco Vatielli; see 
Rivista Musicale Italiana, 1939, fasc. 1. 
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and opera ceased to be a privilege of the few and became a regular 
institution, first at Venice and subsequently in other towns which, 
in their turns, first passed through the period of court and private 
opera. The new art had been introduced to Paris in 1645, on 
Cardinal Mazarin’s prompting. Two years later an opera was for 
the first time expressly commissioned and written for the French 
capital; this again was an Orfeo. Rossi’s work is an example of true 
operatic baroque, very far from the simplicity of the Florentine 
camerata. The performance of Peri’s Euridice had taken one hour 
and a half. Rossi’s Orfeo must have lasted for several hours. It was 
a gorgeous show-piece, with frequent changes of scenery, proces- 
sions, ballets; even comic scenes were introduced. The librettist 
Francesco Buti (secretary to the Cardinal Antonio Barberini, the 
nephew of Pope Urban VIII) had embellished the myth with 
complicated plots and intrigues. No libretto was printed, lest the 
spectators should be deprived of the many surprises that were 
in store for them. The score was discovered by Romain Rolland 
at the Chigi library, Rome, in 1888.° 

Some months ago, in these pages, an attempt was made to upset 
the history of early opera, as we know it, by claiming that No. 4 
in the list on p. 312, Domenico Belli’s Orfeo dolente, should really 
be No. 1, dating as far back as the second half of the 16th century 
and preceding Peri and Caccini.* The claim is based chiefly on 
the assumption that Belli’s score, as printed by Amadino in 1616, 
was the second edition of the work, as the title-page reads: 
Nouamente composta et data in luce. But surely this nouamente 
composta does not indicate a new edition in our modern sense; it 
simply means that the work was then a new composition. The 
famous first edition of Monteverdi’s Orfeo, printed by the same 
Amadino in 1609, reads in exactly the same way: Rappresentata 
in Mantova l Anno 1607 @ nouamente data in luce, while the 
second edition (Venice, Amadino, 1615) has nouamente ristam- 
pata. To give some more examples of printed opera scores of the 
same period: Agazzari’s Eumelio (Venice, Amadino, 1606): 
Novamente posto in luce; Boschetti’s Strali d’ Amore (Venice, 
Vincenti, 1618): Nouamente composta, @ data in luce. Are all 
these second editions? 


3See his account of the work in Musiciens d’autrefois, 1908. 
4A. Tirabassi, “The Oldest Opera: Belli’s Orfeo Dolente”, in The Musical 
Quarterly, XXV_ (1939), 26. 
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Mr. Tirabassi goes on to say: 


The first edition of Orfeo dolente, of which, to our great regret, we 
have found no trace, must certainly date from the second half of the 
16th century. Also, in the preface of this second edition, Belli, referring 
to the author of Aminta, calls him Signor Torquato Tasso, which implies 
that the opera dates from before the death of the poet, which took place 
in 1593; since, in olden times especially, it was to the living that the ap- 
pellation Signor was applied. Besides, the same preface mentions that 
Orfeo Dolente was adapted to serve as an interlude to the Aminta, imply- 
ing again that this music had existed under another form before its con- 
nection with the rustic tale of the poet of Sorrento. 


The preface in question is dated May 25, 1616, and refers to the 
performance of Aminta, Boscareccia del S. Torquato Tasso as 
oye taken place il Carnoval passato. Here, then, the S[ignor] 
is definitely applied to Tasso’s name twenty-three years after his 
death. If we assume that the “Signor” theory is correct, then Belli’s 
work must have existed in exactly the same form, namely as inter- 
lude material for Tasso’s Aminta, before 1593; the 1616 edition 
would then be a faithful reprint, in which the dates were changed, 
but the S[ignor] was kept. By mistake? Or out of reverence? If, 
on the other hand, the work existed in a different form, not con- 
nected with Aminta, then the name of Signor Torquato Tasso 
would not appear to come in before 1616 at all, and the terminus 
1593 becomes inapplicable. The “Signor” question apparently 
leads ad absurdum. It seems to be fairly safe to assume that Belli’s 
Orfeo dolente was commissioned and written in 1615, produced 
in the Carnival of 1616, and published in May or June of that year, 
for the first and probably only time. As the composer refers to 
the music as “i primi bollori del mio rozzo ingegno” (“the first 
ebullitions of my rude talent”), we may also assume that the opera 
was his first work. 


There remains the question of the text. As early as 1905, 
Angelo Solerti reprinted in his Gli Albori del Melodramma a short 
play by the Savonese poet Gaetano Chiabrera called // Pianto 
d’Orfeo (contained in that author’s Favolette da rappresentarsi 
cantando, Florence, 1615). The first half of J] Pianto d’Orfeo is 
identical with the corresponding part of the anonymous text in 
the score of Belli’s Orfeo dolente. We know from Chiabrera’s 
letters that he prepared, in the autumn of 1608, for the wedding 
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of Cosimo II de’ Medici with Maria Maddalena of Austria, two 
favolette per doversi rappresentare cantando, una tutta lieta e 
festosa, e Paltra dolorosa. Solerti suggests that the dolorous piece 
might have been // Pianto d’Orfeo. Whether it was actually pro- 
duced and with whose music, we do not know, nor does it concern 
us here. What seems very likely is that in 1615 Belli got hold of 
Chiabrera’s Favolette, published in that year, and, being charged 
with the composition of interludes for the production of Tasso’s 
Aminta during the coming Carnival, chose the Orpheus favoletta 
and asked either Chiabrera himself or some other poet to rewrite 
the last two scenes which, for some reason, he thought not fit for 
the purpose. The evidence of the text finally settles the question 


of the date of Belli’s Orfeo dolente. 
* * 


* 


Numerous Orpheus operas appeared on the stage during the 
second half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th century in 
Italy, France, and Germany, none of them, however, being of 
very great significance. After 1710, thanks to Handel’s activity, 
London had become one of the leading operatic centers in Europe. 
Italian opera ruled at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and a 
continuous struggle for opera in English went on at the patent 
theatres in Covent Garden and Drury Lane and at minor houses 
like the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As a rule, the two parties 
kept aloof (and unfortunately historians have done their best 
to keep them so); but no doubt there was a strong mutual in- 
fluence, by means of, and again resulting in, parodies, common 
subjects, exchange of singers and composers, and so forth. Arne’s 
opera Artaxerxes (1762) is one of the most obvious points of 
contact. 

The patrons of the Italian opera house first witnessed an Orfeo 
in 1736, a typical London pasticcio with music by Hasse, Vinci, 
Araja, and Porpora, adapted to words by Paolo Rolli, known as 
one of Handel’s collaborators who temporarily took sides with 
Handel’s adversaries of the “Opera of the Nobility”. The piece 
was not unsuccessful. After the first night, March 2, there were 
fourteen other performances; on April 29 it was given in the 
presence of the royal family, in honor of the marriage of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, the son of George II, to Princess Augusta 
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of Saxe-Gotha. (Handel wrote his Atalanta for the same oc- 
casion.) The usual Favourite Songs were published by Walsh. 

Some years later, in the season of 1739-40, there was a sort 
of inflation of English Orpheus operas. No less than three dif- 
ferent librettos were published; and, as might perhaps be expected 
under the circumstances, a literary quarrel broke out at once. It 
was conducted with much vigor and little politeness. Only one 
of these operas seems to have seen the footlights: 


Orpheus and Eurydice; an opera. As it is Performed at the Theatre Royal 
In Covent Garden. Set to Musick by Mr. John-Frederick Lampe. London, 


1739. 


The anonymous author was Lewis Theobald, well known in the 
history of English literature as the original hero of Pope’s Dunciad 
and as an editor of Shakespeare. Lampe is the composer of “The 
Dragon of Wantley”, that brilliant skit on Handel’s Giustino, 
which Handel himself is said to have enjoyed very much. Theo- 
bald’s and Lampe’s opera was produced at Covent Garden, then 
under the lesseeship of John Rich, on February 12, 1740, and 
proved to be a great success, owing chiefly to scenery and stage 
tricks. The ingenious construction of the snake (which causes 
Eurydice’s death) was much admired. There is an amusing refer- 
ence to it in the “Memoirs” of Richard Cumberland (1806): 


This very ingenious artist . . . contrived and executed a most delicious 
serpent for one of those inimitable productions in which Mr. Rich... 
had selected the classical fable of Orpheus and Eurydice, and having con- 
ceived a very capital part for the serpent, was justly anxious to provide 
himself with a performer, who could support a character of that con- 
sequence with credit to himself and to his author. The event answered 
his most ardent hopes; nothing could be more perfect in his entrances 
and exits, nothing ever crawled across the stage with more accomplished 
sinuosity than this enchanting serpent; every soul was charmed with its 
performance; it twirled and twisted and wriggled itself about in so divine 
a manner, the whole world was ravished with the lovely snake: nobles and 
non-nobles, rich and poor, old and young, reps and demi-reps flocked to 
see it, and admire it. The artist, who had been the master of the move- 
ment, was intoxicated with his success; he turned his hands and head to 
nothing else but serpents; he made them of all sizes, they crawled about 
his shop as if he had been chief snake-catcher to the furies: the public 
curiosity was satisfied with one serpent, and he had nests of them yet 
unsold; his stock laid dead upon his hands, his trade was lost, and the man 
was ruined, bankrupt and undone. 
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Of Lampe’s music there seems to be nothing left. The composer’s 
wife sang “Rhodope Queen of Thrace, practising Art Magick”, a 
part of Theobald’s own invention; for some reason it evoked the 
special anger of his adversary, whose favorite argument was 
Rhodope’s being a mountain and not a queen. The adversary was 
an apothecary called John Hill, who began his literary career with 
the Orpheus text and later made a name as the author of numerous 
botanical and medical writings. There is an impressively long list 
of them to be found in the “Dictionary of National Biography”. 
They may have been of some merit; his Orpheus definitely is 
much worse than Theobald’s. It was printed in folio, but never 
acted or composed: 

Orpheus: An English Opera. By Mr. John Hill. With a Preface, appeal- 
ing to the Publick for Justice, and laying before them a fair and impartial 
Account of the Quarrel between the Author and Mr. Rich, who intends 
in a few Weeks to perform such an Entertainment without his Con- 
currence. London, 1740. 


The third opera was by an otherwise unknown Henry Sommer, 
and we learn from his preface that at least the “harlequinade of 
my piece” was produced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. 
The serious parts were omitted, probably on account of the suc- 
cess of the Covent Garden Orpheus. Sommer joins arms with 
Theobald in ridiculing the quarrelsome apothecary.° 

For the sake of their curiosity, the titles of two pamphlets may 
be quoted in which the controversy was carried on. The first was 
by John Rich, the manager of Covent Garden (Hill suggests that 
Colley Cibber, then poet-laureate, had a hand in it) and reads: 


Mr. Rich’s Answer to the many Falsities and Calumnies Advanced by 
Mr. John Hill, Apothecary, and contained in the Preface to Orpheus, 
An English Opera, as he calls it, Publish’d on Wednesday the 26th of 
December last. Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam. Out of thy own Mouth shalt 
thou be judged, thou wicked Liar. London, 1739. 


The second pamphlet was Hill’s final contribution: 


An Answer to the many Plain and Notorious Lyes Advanc’d by Mr. 
John Rich, Harlequin; And contain’d in a Pamphlet, which he vainly and 


5 Librettos of the three English Orpheus operas are in the British Museum; for 
Sommer’s text, see the entry in the Library of Congress “Catalogue of Opera 
Librettos”, p. 838, where Lampe is erroneously named as the composer of Sommer’s 
(instead of Theobald’s) opera. 
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foolishly calls, An Answer To Mr. Hill’s Preface To Orpheus. By Mr. 
John Hill. At tibi pro scelere Dii persolvant Grates dignas. Thou art 
weigh’d in the Balance, and art found wanting. London, 1740. 


The whole Orpheus controversy makes amusing reading to- 
day and is of considerable interest for the history and manners of 
the Georgian stage. For the history of music at least one unknown 
fact comes to light—namely, that Theobald had written his 
Orpheus as early as 1723 and that originally Dr. Pepusch was 
to compose the music. . . . “And I find by Letters that pass’d 
between the Doctor and me, that on the 28th of September 1723, 
I had then already furnish’d the Doctor with good Part of the 
Copy of the said Entertainment; and that Day had sent him a new 
Air and Scene, that he might not stand still in his composition. . . .” 
If Theobald’s statement is correct, the arranger of the Beggar’s 
Opera must be added to the long list of famous Orpheus com- 
posers, a list that will always be headed by Gluck. 


* * 
* 


Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice, azione teatrale per musica, as it 
was styled, was first performed at the Burgtheater, Vienna, on the 
5th of October, 1762. The male contralto Gaetano Guadagni, a 
native of Lodi, sang the part of Orpheus. Marianna Bianchi and 
Lucia Clavarau took the two soprano parts of Eurydice and Amor. 
The earliest printed document relating to the production of an 
opera (especially an Italian opera of the period before c. 1850) 
usually is the libretto. Its statements as to cast, date, etc., oc- 
casionally, if fortune is favorable, can be checked from play- “bills, 
advertisements, and reviews. But these are records of a much more 
transitory kind, often lost, and always difficult to consult. The 
original Orpheus libretto has, to my knowledge, never been men- 
tioned in the vast range of Gluck literature. When Alfred Wot- 
quenne, in 1904, published his Gluck bibliography, his only refer- 
ence to the original libretto consisted of a question- -mark. Since 
then, students of Gluck have come to know that a copy exists in 
the Library of Congress (printed by Ghelen, with the date of 
1762 in the title, but not in the imprint). Much to my surprise, I 
have found that there was a different edition issued in the same 
year (printed by Trattner, with the date of 1762 both in the title 
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and in the imprint), of which there is a copy, not quite complete, 
in the British Museum. 

Not having seen the Washington libretto, I cannot tell whether 
there are any textual differences.* Besides Gluck and the ballet 
master Angiolini, the London libretto also names Sig. Gio. Maria 
Quaglio as the Inventore delle Scene. Ranieri de’ Calzabigi, the 
author of the text, is mentioned in neither. There is one major 
difference, however, between the two editions: whereas the Wash- 
ington libretto is in Italian only, the London libretto is bilingual. 
The text is printed on alternate pages in Italian and, not as one 
would expect in German, but in French. The French title-page 
reads: * 

Orphée et Eurydice. Traduction libre de la Féte en Musique, en Italien, 


exécutée sur le Thédtre de Vienne Le 5. Octobre 1762. Vienne chez Jean 
Thomas Trattner, Libr. et impr. de la Cour. MDCCLXII. 


When, in 1774, Gluck adapted Orfeo for production at the Paris 
Académie Royale de Musique, Pierre-Louis Moline provided the 
classical French version. Some years ago, J.-G. Prod’>homme drew 
attention to an earlier French prose translation, by A. J. Labbet 
de Morambert, which was published at Paris in November 1764.° 
Now we have in the British Museum libretto a still earlier render- 
ing. There is not much to be gained from a comparison with 
Moline’s version, as the two translations served different pur- 
poses, the one being intended for singing, the other merely for 
reading. A guess at the Viennese translator I dare not offer. There 
were plenty of French Jittérateurs at Vienna in 1762. It should be 
borne in mind that Orfeo chronologically belongs to the period 
when Gluck occupied himself a great deal with adapting and 
composing opéras-comiques. Our translation is a further proof for 
the strong pro-French literary and musical tendencies then in 
vogue at the Vienna Court. 

There is one more curious point connected with the 1762 
libretto. The Orpheus legend had been handed down to Euro- 


6 Unfortunately, circumstances have prevented us from carrying out our intention 
of sending the author a microfilm copy of the Washington libretto for comparison.— 
Ed. 

7From the past participle exécutée and the exact date, one could conclude that 
the libretto was printed shortly after the first night. The Washington libretto has 
da rappresentarsi (“to be performed”) and nell autunno del 1762, and so has the 
Italian half of the London libretto. 

8See Le Ménestrel, 1928, p. 315. Also Rivista Musicale Italiana, 1916, p. 48. 
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pean literature in two different classical versions, that of Virgil 
(Georgica IV) and that of Ovid (Metamorphoses X). A com- 
parison of Calzabigi’s text with those two sources shows that the 
author modelled his libretto on Ovid’s rather than on Virgil’s 
lines.* Yet the argomento in the 1762 edition ends: 


Per adattar la favola alle nostre scene ho dovuto cambiar la catastrofe. 
Leggasi Virgilio al libro IV. delle Georgiche, al VI. del? Eneide. 


There is no reference to Ovid at all. 

The score of Orfeo was published by Chambon at Paris twenty 
months after the first production, viz. in June 1764. The Vienna 
intendant Count Durazzo and the Paris playwright Charles-Simon 
Favart shared the costs of printing. Philidor, composer of French 
comic operas and celebrated chess player, supervised the engrav- 
ing of the score. One might think that he cannot have been very 
good at proofreading, as he overlooked a bad misprint on the title- 
page, where it is stated that Orfeo had been performed at Vienna 
in 1764; but there was (and still is) a suspicion that the misprint 
was intentional and a rather unfair move of the chess player who, 
by simply postponing the date, hoped to cover up his, let us say, 
borrowing of a tune from Orfeo and his inserting it in his own 
opera Le Sorcier, which was successfully produced at the Comédie- 
Italienne, Paris, on January 2, 1764. 

* * 
* 


It may be as well to point out an incorrect statement which, 
since Wotquenne (1904), crops up as a favorite item in nearly 
every book on Gluck—namely, that Orfeo was the first Italian 
opera published since 1639. Apart from the fact that Marazzoli’s 
La Vita humana (Rome, Mascardi, 1658) and Bontempi’s // Paride 
(Dresden, M. Bergen, 1662) were published after that date, there 
are also several 18th-century scores preceding Orfeo by some 
years, such as I] Trionfo della Fedelta by the Electress of Saxony, 
Maria Antonia Walpurgis, printed by Breitkopf at Leipzig in 
1756, and Sarti’s Ciro riconosciuto, published at Copenhagen i in 
the same year. As is shown by Sonneck’ s list in his “Miscellaneous 
Studies in the History of Music” (1921), Orfeo is neither the first 
nor an isolated instance of an Italian 18th-century opera score. 


®Cf. L. de La Laurencie, Orphée de Gluck (1934), p. 189. 
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The Vienna production was not what we would call a sensa- 
tional success; but the work gained ground slowly and steadily, 
making proselytes from the Metastasian to the Calzabigian creed. 
From Count Zinzendorf’s unpublished diaries we know that the 
opera, being rather short, was subsequently given on the same bill 
with French comedies. On July 24, 1763, Signora Scotti replaced 
Marianna Bianchi as Eurydice. To anticipate the further destinies 
of the work at Vienna: there was a single performance, in French, 
at the Karntnertor Theatre on June 30, 1781, and a revival in 
Italian, on December 31 of the same year with the tenor Valentin 
Adamberger (Mozart’s first Belmonte) as Orpheus, Antonia 
Bernasconi (Gluck’s first Alceste) as Eurydice, and Therese 
Brenner as Amor. Then the opera was shelved for eighty years 
and not heard at Vienna again until 1862 (concert performance, 
November 15; repeated April 8, 1870). On the stage of the 
Hofoper Orfeo appeared as late as February 2, 1882 (with Rosa 
Papier as Orpheus). 

In most Gluck biographies, from Schmid (1854) to Einstein 
(1936), it is stated that Frankfort was the second town where 
Orfeo was produced. The date given is on or about April 3, 1764; 
the occasion, the coronation of Archduke Joseph as King of the 
Romans. As a matter of fact, it is very much to be doubted that 
such a performance ever took place.” The evidence is threefold, 
the witnesses being Dr. Burney, Dittersdorf, and Gluck himself. 
Can we accept their testimony? 

In 1772, Dr. Burney visited Gluck at Vienna. Over the dinner 
table the composer recounted to, him 
the difficulties he had met with in disciplining the band, both of vocal and 
instrumental performers, at the rehearsals of Orfeo, which was the first of 
his operas that was truly dramatic; and even after it had succeeded with 
the public, at the coronation of the present Emperor, as King of the 
Romans, upon which occasion it was first performed, the Empress Queen 
did not like it; however, hearing every one speak favourably of it at 


court, and finding it the general topic of conversation, she determined to 
give it a second hearing etc. (“Present State of Music in Germany”, 


I, 286.) 
Surely there must have been some sort of misinformation from 
Gluck’s or misunderstanding on Burney’s side. We know very 


10 The Frankfort historian O. Bacher was the first who refuted the old legend; 
see, for instance, Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, VIII, p. 100. 
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well that Orfeo was first performed not upon that occasion, but 
eighteen months earlier. The whole anecdote points to Vienna 
rather than to Frankfort, chiefly for the simple reason that the 
Empress Queen, namely Maria Theresa, never went to Frankfort 
at all and was not present at the coronation. 

Next comes an eye-witness of the coronation days, the German 
composer Dittersdorf. In his autobiography, which he dictated to 
his son some thirty years later and which is one of the chief sources 
for Gluck’s life, he reports that Count Durazzo, Gluck, Guadagni, 
the court conductor Reutter, and twenty members of the Imperial 
band, among them Dittersdorf himself, went to Frankfort in the 
train of the Emperor Francis I and the Archduke (and King-to- 
be) Joseph. There is no mention of any coronation opera in 
Dittersdorf’s account; but the Gluck biographer Anton Schmid 
was not slow to draw the conclusion that there was one, from 
Gluck’s and Guadagni’s presence at a performance of Orfeo with 
the Vienna cast. 

The third source is Gluck himself. Fifteen years after the 
coronation, in 1779, when in Paris the struggle between Gluckists 
and Piccinnists was at its height, an obscure writer, Claude- 
Philibert Coqueau, published a pamphlet called Entretiens sur 
état actuel de TOpéra de Paris, in which, in the course of a some- 
what critical dialogue on Orphée, this sentence occurs (p. 66): 
L’Ariette trés-italienne L’Espoir renait dans mon ame est fort belle, mais 
n oublions pas qu'elle est de Berthoni. 


The air in question had been added by Gluck for the Paris version 
of Orfeo (1774); the tenor Joseph Legros sang it at the end of the 
first act. To the reproach that he borrowed it he Bertoni, Gluck 
himself, or one of his adherents, inserted the following answer in 
the Journal de Paris (July 28, 1779): 

. il faut nécessairement vous apprendre, messieurs, que M. le chevalier 
Gluck a composé cet air pour le couronnement de lEmpereur, et quwil a 
été chanté a cette occasion solenelle a Francfort par le sieur Totzi; qwil 
Pa inséré ensuite dans son opéra d Aristée.... 


Whether the air really was by Gluck or by Bertoni does not con- 
cern us here.* Our question is: Is an inference to be drawn, from 
the wording of the statement in the Journal de Paris, to an actual 


11 The Gluck-Bertoni controversy is dealt with in detail in the preface to the 
Pelletan edition of the Orpheus score (1898). 
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production of Orfeo at Frankfort? It will be seen that the mention 
of the singer Tozzi cancels the conclusion from the Dittersdorf 
story. Either Guadagni, or Tozzi—we cannot have it both ways. 
Tozzi may have sung (as O. Bacher suggests) the air at one of the 
numerous table concerts, given as a matter of daily routine 
throughout the coronation festivities, which are also the only 
musical events referred to by Dittersdorf and recorded in the 
official Krénungsdiarium. 

This latter is a huge folio, compiled by official historiographers; 
it narrates the proceedings of the coronation very circumstantially 
and makes rather tiresome reading. The Krénungsdiarium also 
contains lists of all the visitors who came to Frankfort for the oc- 
casion in official capacities. Gluck is not mentioned, probably 
because he came as a private visitor and not, like the rest of the 
party, from Vienna, but from Paris where he still was as late as 
March 9 (as we enw from another source). According to the 
Kronungsdiarium, the Vienna retinue, as far as music is con- 
cerned, consisted of “Cavagliere di Musica” Count Durazzo, the 
conductor Reutter, and 2 tenors, 2 sopranos, 2 contraltos (one 
of them presumably Guadagni), 2 basses, 1 organist, 2 violoncel- 
lists, 6 violinists (one of them Dittersdorf), 2 horn-players, 1 
organ-maker, 1 lute-maker, and 1 band servant. 

It must be admitted that the composition of the orchestra does 
not exactly suggest that a representative production of Orfeo was 
intended. Where are the woodwinds? the choristers? Angiolini 
and his ballet dancers? They would not have been omitted when a 
band servant (Instrumentdiener ) was listed. 

Goethe, then a boy of fourteen, was present at the coronation 
and gives a colorful description i in Dichtung und Wabrheit. Al- 
ways keenly interested in theatricals, he would have mentioned the 
opera. And so would certainly the Archduke Joseph himself, who 
wrote a letter to his mother Maria Theresa every day of his 
journey, telling her of every detail whatsoever, whether it was 
the weight of his coronation robe, or the glances the beautiful 
Frankfort ladies presented to him, or his nightly game of piquet. 
From his letter of April 2, one day before the great event, we 
learn that Durazzo had } just told him of his resignation, “a’a donné 
part de sa démission et m’a en méme temps prié de le recommander 
aux graces de Votre Majesté.” 
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One last negative argument. If such a performance on so 
prominent an occasion really took place, a libretto would have 
been printed, splendidly made up, for distribution among the dis- 
tinguished guests, as we know from many similar 18th-centu 
instances in which that was the procedure. Did all the Electors, 
Princes, Margraves, throw their books away? At least one copy 
would have eid: its way into a private collection or public li- 
mes 8 There is no trace, however, of a single copy. Certainly it 
is of no vital importance whether or not Orfeo was produced at 
Frankfort in 1764. The subject, however, supplies an interesting 
contribution on the origin of historical legends. The history of 
music is full of such stories and they are often difficult to dispose 
of, it being so much easier to prove that an event took place than 


that it did not take place. 
. * 


* 


On December 29, 1763, Favart wrote to Durazzo: 


Tous nous plus habiles connoisseurs en musique, a qui 7 ai montré ’ Orphée 

. . . ? . 4 . 4s ’ 
pensent avec justice que c’est un ouvrage qui fait époque, qui passera a la 
postérité.... 


The connoisseurs were right as far as posterity is concerned. Did 
Orfeo “make epoch” immediately? Certainly not by means of the 
printed score, which sold very badly indeed. We know from the 
Favart-Durazzo correspondence that by April 1765 not more 
than nine copies had been bought by musical enthusiasts, and the 
sales do not appear to have improved during the next years. There 
were, it is true, many handwritten copies in circulation among 
amateurs and, no doubt, professionals. On the stage, Orfeo became 
a great success only after the production of Gluck’s second reform 
opera, Alceste, in 1767. After that date, the list of towns in which 
we meet Orfeo, in print or in the flesh, is amazingly long, con- 
sidering that in those years an Italian opera rarely obtained even 
a second hearing outside the stage of its premiere. 

Within the limit of a half-century, from the first production 
of Orfeo onwards, the list runs as follows: 


Parma 1769; London 1770; Breslau 1770; Florence 1771; Bologna 1771; 
Munich 1773; Stockholm 1773; Naples 1774; Paris 1774; Budapest 1774; 
Brussels 1776; Esterhaz 1776; Warsaw 1776; Brno 1779; Copenhagen 1780; 
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Barcelona 1780; St. Petersburg 1782; Mayence 1782; Lille 1783; Frankfort 
1783; Dublin 1784; Cassel 1787; Siena 1795; Madrid 1799; Lisbon 1801; 
Clausenburg before 1803; Berlin 1808; Brescia 1808; Milan 1813. 


It will be seen that the whole of Europe, from Stockholm to 
Lisbon and from Dublin to Warsaw, is included. Several of these 
performances have never been recorded in the Gluck literature. 
In musical history there is a strong tendency to neglect the 
achievements of the smaller countries. As far as Italy is concerned, 
the reception of Orfeo is the more astonishing in view of the 
peculiar operatic customs then ruling in the peninsula. Revivals 
of an older work hardly ever occurred there. The leading towns, 
Venice, Milan, Bologna, Florence, Rome, and Naples, had new 
operas written for their numerous theatres every season. Even the 
lesser stages preferred to have their own Artaserse or Demofoonte 
set by some third-class composer for the tenth or twentieth time 
than take over an earlier score. With comic operas, matters were 
somewhat different. Works like Galuppi’s Filosofo di Campagna 
or Piccinni’s Buona Figliuola were accepted as they were. But 
there is no similar record for any serious opera before Orfeo, espe- 
cially not for a score that came from the other side of the Alps; 
and its success in Italy was equalled at that time only by Traetta’s 
Ifigenia in Tauride and Gluck’s Alceste, two works belonging to 
the same school of reform opera and first performed in Vienna. 
In Italy, Gluck’s Orfeo was produced at: 


Parma, Teatro Ducale, August 24, 1769, at the wedding of Prince Ferdi- 
nando, Infant of Parma, with the Archduchess Maria Amalia. Given 
there as the last act of a mixed spectacle, called Le Feste d’Apollo, under 
Gluck’s direction. The original 3 acts were sung without intervals to form 
a one-act opera in 7 scenes, without curtailment. Orpheus: Giuseppe 
Millico (soprano); Eurydice: Antonia Maria Girelli Aguilar. 


Bologna, Teatro Comunale, May 1771, with Pietro Benedetti and Marianna 
Bianchi, Given as a one-act opera on the same bill with Carlo Monza’s 
Aristo e Temira. Revived at the Casino Nobile Feb. 16, 1788. 


Florence, Teatro della Via del Cocomero, September 13, 1771, with Ferdi- 
nando Tenducci and Marianna Bianchi. Not in the original form, with 
many additions from unknown sources. Revived at the Teatro della Porta 
Rossa, March 7, 1773, in concert form. 


Naples, Real Palazzo, January 25, 1774, with Gaspare Pacchierotti and 
Anna de Amicis; in the original form. Given at the Teatro San Carlo 
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Nov. 4, 1774, with additional music by J. C. Bach, with Ferdinando 
Tenducci and Antonia Bernasconi. 


Siena, Accademia dei Ravvivati, summer 1795, in concert form, with 
Andrea Martini and Benedetta Marchetti. 


Brescia, Societa Filarmonica, 1808, in concert form, with Angelo Testori 
and Teresa Zerbini. 


Milan, Conservatorio, May 24, 1813, in concert form, under the direction 
of Alessandro Rolla, and with a female singer, Dem. Fabre as Orfeo. 


Of the more important operatic centers of Italy, Venice is 
missing from our list. Calzabigi’s text was given there in a new 
setting by Ferdinando Bertoni, a work that has been characterized 
as little more than a clumsy imitation of Gluck. Bertoni, however, 
was very proud of it and even had it published in full score, the 
only one of his forty-seven operas to receive this distinction. In 
the preface he emphasizes his indebtedness to Gluck, confessing 
rather naively that, failing the direct collaboration of Calzabigi, 
he considered himself lucky to have had at least Gluck’s score 
before his eyes, so that he could follow his guidance step by step. 

“Discriminating people may judge what differences there are 
in the remaining part.’ ’ Bertoni’s Orfeo, by the way, was by no 
means a failure. It was first produced at the ‘Teatro San Benedetto, 
Venice, in January 1776, and the Venetian public seems to have 
liked it very much, as it was revived there several times. Guadagni, 
again, was the original Orpheus. Bertoni’ s setting was also heard 
in London on May 31, 1780, sung * ‘in the manner of an oratorio”; 
at Cassel in 1781; at Esterhaz in 1788; and at Berlin on January 
31, 1788, with additional music by J. F. Reichardt; Gluck’s Orfeo 
was not given in the Prussian capital before 1808. 

In London, Gluck’s work, or at least parts of it, was first pro- 
duced on April 7, 1770, seven and a half years after the original 
Vienna premiere, a date remarkably early for London which, as 
a rule, was slow in taking to Continental masterpieces (Don Gio- 
vanni, 1787, came there in 1817; Lohengrin, 1850, not before 
1875). Orfeo was called “an Opera in the Grecian Taste”, and 
the title-page of the libretto bears this remark: 


The music as originally composed by Signor Gluch [sic] to which, in 
order to make the performance of a necessary length for an evening’s 
entertainment, Signor Bach has very kindly condescended to add of his 
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own new composition, all such choruses, airs, and recitatives, as are 
marked with inverted commas, except those which are sung by Signora 
Guglielmi, and they are likewise an entire new production of Signor 
Guglielmi, her husband. 


Giovanni Gualberto Bottarelli was the author of the new parts 
of the text. Orpheus was Guadagni; Eurydice, Cecilia Grassi. 
There were the additional characters of Eagro, Orpheus’s father, 
Egina, Eurydice’s sister, and Pluto. 

An examination of the Favourite Songs, published by Bremner, 
shows that of the 15 pieces contained therein, 6 are by Gluck, 6 
by John Christian Bach, 2 by Guglielmi, and one by the singer 
Guadagni. Of Gluck’s original score, the following numbers were 
retained: Orfeo’s Chiamo il mio ben cosi; Amor’s Gli sguardi 
trattieni; Orfeo’s Deh placatevi con me, furie, larve; Eurydice’s 
Che fiero momento, che barbara sorte; Orfeo’s Che faro senza 
Euridice, with the preceding recitative; and the final chorus 
Trionfi Amore. 


On April 17 the opera was advertised “with a new overture 
and an addition of several new songs”’. It was repeated in the next 
season (April 30, 1771), with a new character, Tiresia, but other- 
wise unchanged. The original Vienna version was given at the 
King’s Theatre on March 9, 1773, with Giuseppe Millico and 
Antonia Maria Girelli Aguilar; Amor was Maddalena Lombardini 
Sirmen, well known as a composer of chamber music. Too short 
to fill the evening’s bill, it was put on together with a pasticcio, 
Il Trionfo d Amore. The Londoners, however, do not seem to 
have liked the real Gluck very much, since there was a return, 
on May 25, to the Bach-Guglielmi version, “as it was originally 
performed at this theatre.” 

When Orfeo next came to London, twelve years later, it was 
by way of Ireland. Dublin was the first town to hear Gluck’s 
opera in English. It was produced there on January 3, 1784, as 
“An English Musical Drama in Imitation of the Antient Greek 
Theatrical Feasts . . . with the additions of the late celebrated John 
Christian Bach.” The anonymous translator was the Irish drama- 
tist, Francis Gentleman (1728- 84), and the task of adapting the 
English words to the music fell to Orpheus-Tenducci, “without 
injury I hope to either”, as he says in the preface to the libretto. 
Eurydice was sung by a young débutante who was to become 
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famous in the history of English music: Elizabeth Billington. The 
Dublin production was at the Smock Alley Theatre, and it seems 
to have been a great success, since a burletta, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, was put on the stage of the Capel Sereet Theatre there some 
sneuthe later; the text was by Robert Houlton, the music by 
Tommaso Giordani, and Elizabeth Billington sang a leading part 
in the burletta as well. 

Tenducci introduced the opera to a new London public on 
May 12, 1785, again in Italian, with Francesca Gabrielli, called 
“La Ferrarese” as Eurydice. The preface to the 1785 libretto con- 
tains interesting details on Tenducci’s career; it ends with the 
remark: 

In the Opera of Orpheus, which I have the honour to present, besides the 
music of Gluck, of Bach, and of some other famous masters, there are 
introduced several pieces by the immortal Handel, which I hope will 


delight you much more than many musical compositions which have 
nothing new but the name. 


Antonio Andrei wrote the additional text; the conductor and 
musical arranger was the famous buffo composer, Pasquale 
Anfossi. 

The pasticcio character is still more developed in the last 
18th-century London Orpheus, as produced at Covent Garden on 
February 28, 1792, with Charles Benjamin Incledon and Elizabeth 
Billington. The production was in English; the title-page of the 
vocal score (published by Preston & Son) calls it “a Grand Serious 
Opera as performed with universal applause, at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden and composed by Gluck, Handel, Bach, Sacchini 
and Weichsel with additional new Music by William Reeve”. It 
can easily be imagined that of Gluck’s original score hardly any- 
thing was left, beyond Che faro senza Euridice, here sung to the 
words ‘ ‘What, alas, shall Orpheus do!” The onfamilier name of 
Weichsel is easily explained by the fact that he was Elizabeth 
Billington’s brother. William Reeve (1757-1815) had worked his 
way up from a chorus singer at Covent Garden; he succeeded 
William Shield as composer to that theatre. Mrs. Mountain sang 
the part of Cupid, and there were the usual additional characters, 
Pluto, and, for a change, Hymen. The 1792 Orpheus was unsuc- 
cessful; after a few nights, the work disappeared from the London 
stage for sixty-eight years. 
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It was revived at Covent Garden, June 27, 1860 with Anna 
Czillag; at Dublin, September 21, 1860, with Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia; at Manchester, December 12, 1861, in concert form, under 
Hallé (Orpheus: Mme. Lemmens Sherrington). Later revivals 
were at Cambridge, May 13, 1890 (under Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford); Covent Garden, November 6, 1890 (with Giulia and Sofia 
Ravogli); Lyceum, December 10, 1892 (Orpheus: Clara Butt); 
Covent Garden, May 17, 1898 (Marie Brema); Covent Garden, 
June 22, 1905 (Louise Kirkby-Lunn); Savoy, April 12, 1910 
(Marie Brema); Covent Garden, July 1, 1920 (Clara Butt); and 
Covent Garden, June 20, 1937 (with André Burdino). At the 
1898 revival, for the first time in London, the opera was sung in 
French. The English version first used at Manchester in 1861 was 
by H. F. Chorley; a modern translation by M. and E. Radford 
was heard at Falmouth, November 28, 1923. 

The first German translation of Orfeo, by Johann Anton von 
Ghelen, was published in the Deutsche Schaubiibne in 1762. The 
opera is stated to have been sung in German at a concert at Breslau 
on August 29, 1770 (in a version by J. J. Eschenburg). But to 
Brno or Briinn, the capital of Moravia, belongs the distinction of 
having, on December 12, 1779,” put the first German Orpheus 
into action on the dramatic stage. Particulars, including those con- 
cerning the cast and translator, are unknown. The Brno theatre 
then was under the management of one Roman Waizhofer, who 
had succeeded Johann Bohm. The latter’s name will be familiar 
to Mozart students as that of an enterprising impresario who took 
to travelling in 1778 and was one of the earliest champions of 
Mozart’s operas. It was Bohm who brought Orfeo to Western 
and Northern Germany, perhaps in his own translation. We find 
the opera at Mayence on November 4, 1782; and this time we 
know the cast from a review. The tenor Griinberg was Orpheus, 
and Euridice and Amor were Bohm’s wife Marianne and his 
daughter Nanette (who actually became Mrs. Amor some years 
later when she married an Italian ballet master of that name). 
Bohm’s troupe then went to Frankfort, where Orpheus was first 
given in January 1783, and subsequently to Cologne, Aachen, 
and Diisseldorf. The last recorded performance was on August 
22, 1787 at Cassel. 


12 Recorded in Litteratur-und Theater-Zeitung, issue of Feb. 5, 1780. 
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We may pass rapidly over the Munich production of Orfeo, 
February 5, 1773, as it has been dealt with in detail elsewhere. It 
was a two-act version, sung in Italian, with Guadagni in the lead- 
ing part and Giuditta Lodi as Eurydice. Two airs, by J. C. Bach 
and by Guadagni, were taken over from the London 1770 
pasticcio. Two years later, in 1775, Gluck’s opera was replaced at 
Munich by a new setting by Tozzi, providing a precedent for 
Bertoni’s Venice enterprise.” 

Orpheus was produced at Stockholm at the very early date 
of November 25, 1773; more remarkable still is the fact that it was 
given there in a tenor version, one year before Gluck himself made 
such a version for Paris, the reason in both capitals being that no 
castrato was available. The Swedish Orpheus, Carl Stenborg, even 
tended to be a tenor-baritone. Eurydice was sung by Elisabeth 
Olin, Amor by Lovisa Sofia Augusti. Credit for the musical pre- 
paration of the Stockholm version is due Francesco Antonio 
Uttini, the Bologna-born Swedish court conductor, who inserted 
two airs of his own and added a prologue referring to the occasion 
on which the opera was performed: the engagement of the Duke 
Charles of Sédermanland to Princess Hedvig Elisabeth Charlotte 
of Holstein-Gottorp. Otherwise there was no major tampering 
with the score. The Swedish translator was Goran Rothman; the 
author of the prologue, Kristoffer Bogislaus Zibet. The opera was 
revived at Stockholm on May 11, 1786, in a new Swedish version 
by Adolf Fredrik Ristell, this translation being made from the 
French. It should be mentioned that the Swedish capital was one 
of the first European towns to cultivate Gluck’s operas regularly 
and successfully. 

In 18th-century Copenhagen, on the other hand, we find 
Orpheus in concert form only. There is a 1780 libretto “Traduit 
de I’'Italien par M.D.R.”, presumably indicating a performance in 
French; in 1788, the opera was executed at the Kongens Klub, in 
1791 at the Kronprinsens Klub. Another concert performance, 

13 See on the Munich performances, R. Englander in the Gluck-Jabrbuch, 1916. 
One wonders whether Antonio Tozzi the composer was a singer as well and, if so, 
whether he was the same singer as the one for whom Gluck wrote the air of 1764, 
the authorship of which was to be claimed for Bertoni. The biography of Tozzi, 
as a composer, does not exclude this possibility, since he apparently left Italy towards 
the end of 1763 (when his opera La Morte di Dimone was produced at Venice) and 


re-appears in Germany in 1765 (when his opera Andromaca was performed at 
Brunswick). 
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probably early in the 19th century, took place at Odense (“Exé- 
cuté au concert du Clubb”), where Hans Christian Andersen was 
born in 1805. Orpheus was produced in a Danish translation by 
Julius Lehmann at the Danish National Theatre, but not until 
September 30, 1896, one of the reasons for the delay being that 
the Danes had their own opera on that subject, a setting by 
Johann Gottlieb Naumann (first produced at Copenhagen Janu- 
ary 31, 1786). The libretto, by Charlotta Dorothea Biehl, was 
partly translated from Calzabigi. Naumann’s Orpheus was the 
first grand opera ever sung in the Danish language. 

There is no need to treat in detail the destinies of Orfeo at 
Paris, as this has been often and excellently done by French his- 
torians. Sufficient to say that the first production at the Académie 
Royale de Musique was on the 2nd of August, 1774, and that the 
opera was given there two hundred and ninety-seven times up to 
July 28, 1848. The French author of this version, Pierre-Louis 
Moline, has been mentioned before, and so has the first French 
Orphée, the tenor Legros. The 1774 Eurydice was Sophie 
Arnould; the Amour was Rosalie Levasseur. The differences 
between the Vienna 1762 and the Paris 1774 versions are familiar 
to students of Gluck. Berlioz tried to draw on the best of both 
when he arranged the score for the famous revival at the Théatre- 
Lyrique in 1859 (first performance November 19, with Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia and Marie Sax), assigning the leading part to a 
female contralto. Berlioz’s version (in which Saint-Saéns had a 
share) was in four acts and has served as a model in many coun- 
tries. An Italian production in Paris took place at the Gaité on 
May 9, 1889 (Orfeo, Elena Hastreiter), and on May 5, 1896, the 
opera was added to the repertory of the Opéra-Comique, where 
it has been frequently revived since, e.g. on January 27, 1898 
with Marie Brema; February 9, 1905 with Rose Caron (soprano! ); 
October 11, 1921 with Ansseau (tenor), the score being revised 
by Paul Vidal. 

The French Orphée was published in full score in 1774; the 
first vocal score, arranged by the Alsatian composer Edelmann, 
in 1782. At the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, Orphée was 
first produced on August 19, 1776; there were frequent revivals, 
the last, so far, on April 2, 1922. The only French provincial 
stage where Orphée was given in the 18th century seems to have 
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been that of Lille (during the season of 1782-83). At Marseilles, 
the opera appears for the first time as late as March 29, 1904. 

A Hungarian translation of Calzabigi’s text, by Janos Konyi, 
was published at Budapest in 1774. It is called Orfeus és Euriditze 
and is stated on the title-page to have been derived from the Ger- 
man. A production, however, at so early a date seems unlikely; 
opera was introduced to Budapest only some years later. But I 
find a performance of Kényi’s version, before 1803, recorded in 
the theatrical annals of a town that is, perhaps, most familiar under 
the German name of Clausenburg. This is now Cluj, in Rumania. 
It was in the early r9th century, under its Magyar name of 
Kolozsvar, a center of Hungarian culture, far more advanced 
than Budapest as far as theatre is concerned (as was, by the way, 
Bratislava, now in Slovakia). On the modern Budapest stage, 
Gluck’s opera was first given, in a Hungarian version by Emil 
Abranyi, on March 8, 1883. On January 30, 1904, it was given 
in a new version by Sandor Varady. At Count Esterhazy’s private 
theatre, made famous in the history of music by his conductor 
Haydn, Orfeo, in Italian, was produced in 1776. 

In the same year, on November 25, it made its appearance at 
Warsaw where, under the last Polish King, Stanislaw August 
(1764-95), international opera flourished; there were Polish, 
French, Italian, and German companies. The production was in 
Italian, and it was repeated in 1789, again on November 25, the 
anniversary of the King’s coronation. A Polish version, by an 
unknown translator, was published in 1784. 

At Barcelona and St. Petersburg, Italian Orfeo libretti were 
printed in 1780 and 1781 respectively, without cast or other par- 
ticulars that would indicate actual performances. At Madrid, the 
opera was first heard on January 1, 1799, for the benefit of Luisa 
Prosperi Crespi. At Lisbon, the first production was in the spring 
of 1801, under the direction of Marcos Antonio Portugal, the 
best known Portuguese composer of the time, who added two airs 
of his own (additional text by Giuseppe Caravita). Orfeo was 
sung by Girolamo Crescentini, one of the last Italian castrati and 
a special favorite of Napoleon’s. Rosa Fiorini was the Lisbon 
Eurydice. The opera was not revived there before January 31, 


1893. 
Berlin was the last of the great European musical centers to put 
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Orpheus on the stage. Owing to Frederick the Great’s conserva- 
tive musical taste, Hasse and Graun had, during the 18th century, 
monopolized the Berlin repertory almost exlusively. The first 
opera produced at Berlin under Frederick’s successor, Frederick 
William II, was Bertoni’s Orfeo, not Gluck’s. After 1795, how- 
ever, under the championship of Johann Friedrich Reichardt, 
Gluck’s operas slowly won their places at the Royal Prussian 
Opera House. Orpheus was first given there on April 20, 1808, in 
the German version of Johann Daniel Sander, which still remains 
the standard translation. Herr Eunike was the Berlin Orpheus; the 
famous Margarete Luise Schick, the first Eurydice. Bernhard 
Anselm Weber conducted. There were revivals throughout the 
19th century,” and altogether the opera was given one hundred 
and six times up to 1919. 

Nineteenth-century productions are far too numerous to be 
recorded here in detail. Most German stages outside Berlin pre- 
sented the opera only after 1850, the single exception being 
Dresden, where an unsuccessful attempt was made on April 19, 
1838 (not under Richard Wagner, as is sometimes stated). The 
critic of the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung then thought the 
opera old-fashioned. Special mention may be made of the produc- 
tion at Weimar, February 16, 1854, with a prelude and final music 
by Liszt (who published the prelude as his symphonic poem 
Orpheus in 1856). The stage of Weimar was also the first in 
Germany to produce Berlioz’s contralto version (March 6, 1870). 

When was Gluck’s opera first introduced to America? As 
early as June 24, 1794, a French Orpheus opera was given at 
Charleston, S. C., advertised as “An heroic drama. . . with the 
music and original overture by the celebrated Paisielo.” Paisiello, 
however, did not write an opera of this title, and O. G. Sonneck 
(who unearthed the Charleston advertisement) suggested that it 
might have been Gluck’s opera. Failing other evidence, we must 
leave the matter at that. In New York, Orpheus was first heard 
at the Winter Garden, which had formerly been known as Bur- 
ton’s Theatre, but had been re-opened under the more sonorous 
name in 1859 as a home for travelling stars. It was here, on May 
25, 1863, between a season of farces and a tragedy, that Orpheus 


14 The Italian original was returned to on April 3, 1821, under Friedrich Ludwig 
Seidel. 
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had the first American performance concerning which there is no 
doubt. An English version by Fanny Malone Raymond was used, 
and Felicita Vestvali and Johanna Rotter appeared in the leading 
parts. I learn from Professor Odell’s “Annals of the New York 
Stage” that, besides Cupid, there were the additional characters 
of Hymen and Pluto, and this fact points to some sort of connec- 
tion with the Covent Garden version of 1792. The next New York 
production seems to have taken place at the Academy of Music, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, on January 8, 1886, 
with an all-American cast headed by the Louisville-born Helene 
Hastreiter who, as we have seen, was to take part in 1889 in the 
Italian production at the Gaité in Paris. At the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Orfeo was heard first on December 30, 1891, in Italian, 
with Giulia and Sofia Ravogli, and again on December 11, 1895 
with Marie Brema. There was a revival under Toscanini on De- 
cember 23, 1909, with Louise Homer and Johanna Gadski; and 
another revival under Bodanzky on November 26, 1938, with 
Kerstin Thorborg and Irene Jessner. Recent New York produc- 
tions, in English, were at the Provincetown Playhouse on April 
29, 1926, and at the Mayfair Theatre on February 21, 1927. In 
German, Orpheus was heard at Boston on April 11, 1885. 

After many years of oblivion Orfeo made its re-appearance in 
Italy at the Costanzi Theatre, Rome, October 26, 1888, under 
Leopoldo Mugnone and with the American Elena Hastreiter in 
the leading part. Subsequently, the opera was given at the Pergola 
Theatre, Florence (February 16, 1889), at the Fenice, Venice 
(March 17, 1889), at the Teatro Manzoni, Milan (April 10, 1889, 
under Giuseppe Pomé and with Giulia Ravogli), at Turin, 
Naples, Trieste, Genoa, etc. 

* * 
~ 


To complete our survey, the following first productions in 
countries and languages hitherto not mentioned, may be recorded 
in brief: 


Prague Dec. 17, 1864, in Czech, translation by J. J. Kolar 
and J. Kopp; revived there in a new 
Czech version by V. J. Novotny, 
Nov. 6, 1884. At Brno, there was a 
revival in German, June 30, 1883. 
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St. Petersburg 


Riga (Latvia) 


Rotterdam 
Basle 


Buenos Aires 


Antwerp 


Oslo (Christiania) 
Barcelona 


Helsinki 
Sofia 


Tokyo 


Rio de Janeiro 
Cairo 
Jerusalem 
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June 2, 1867, in Italian, privately produced at the 
Russian court under Rubinstein’s di- 
rection. In Russian, the opera was 
first given there, April 27, 1868. 


Dec. 30, 1869, in German. 


January, 1880, in German. Amsterdam Oct. 1902, 
in Dutch. 

March 5, 1894, in German, possibly for the first 
time in Switzerland. 

Jan. 5, 1899, at the Politeama Argentino, under 
Giorgio Polacco; revived at the 
Teatro Colén, June 3, 1924, under 
Emil Cooper. 

March 15,1904, in French, and Nov. 4, 1911, in 
Flemish. 

Oct. 8, 1907, in Norwegian. 

1910, in Catalan translation by Joaquim 

Pefia. 

Apr. 21, 1914, in Finnish, 


Sept. 30, 1927, in Bulgarian translation by V. 
Bobtchevsky. 

Feb. 3, 1935, in concert form, in a Japanese trans- 
lation by Ono (information com- 
municated by Julius Mattfeld, New 
York). 

August, 1935, in Italian, 

1937, in German. 

Feb. 7, 1939, concert performance in Italian (in- 
formation communicated by Peter 
Gradenwitz, Tel-Aviv). 


The original Vienna Orfeo of 1762 was revived at Lauchstedt, 
June 19, 1914 (for the first time with a baritone Orpheus), trans- 
lated by Hermann Abert (who re-issued the score in that year in 
the Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich series). Open-air pro- 
ductions of the French Orphée took place at the Amphithéatre, 
Orange, July 11, 1903; at the Théatre Jorat, Méziéres, Switzer- 
land, July 1, 1911; at the Arénes, Béziers, June 30, 1928; and at 
the Parc de Procé, Nantes, June 26, 1930. 


* * 
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The stage history of Gluck’s Orfeo is rather chequered. In 


its one hundred and seventy-eight years’ career, the opera has ex- 
perienced many changes. The original three acts have been com- 
pressed to one or two, or enlarged to four. The chief part, orig- 
inally written for a male contralto, has subsequently been sung also 
by male sopranos, tenors, and baritones, and by female sopranos, 
mezzo-sopranos, and contraltos. The simple story has been com- 
plicated by the introduction of new characters. The music has 
been altered, transposed, curtailed, elaborated, rescored; there have 

been numerous additions from other sources—Ghack’ s and, more 
often, somebody else’s. From some of the so-called “versions” , the 
way to burlesque imitations and parodies is not so very far. 

Of actual parodies of Gluck’s opera there have been few. 
Roger-Bontems et Javotte, by Moline and d’Orvigny, produced 
at the Paris Comédie-Italienne, May 13, 1775, was one of them, 
a rather tame and not very witty affair. The Che faro senza Euri- 
dice, it is true, occurs in some Italian 18th-century comic operas, 
as it occurs in Offenbach’s Orphée aux Enfers, and the scene of 
the Furies was sometimes imitated. Most often, however, parodists 
took their inspiration from the Orpheus legend in general rather 
than from Gluck’s opera in particular. They were not slow in 
noticing the comic possibilities of the story. By the simple device 
of stressing the all-too-human elements in Eurydice’s character, 
and consequently modelling the Orpheus-Eurydice couple on 
Socrates-Xanthippe lines, Eurydice’s death (which, being not 
final, was not so tragic after all) became a “good riddance” and 
Orpheus’s attempt to rescue her, the adventure of a fool. 

The earliest extant musical example of the kind is probably 
the Burletta of Orpheus of David Garrick, which he inserted in 
the second act of his afterpiece, A Peep behind the Curtain; or, 
The new Rehearsal (London, Drury Lane, October 23, 1767, and 
New York, John Street Theatre, May 14, 1787). The music was 
composed by Frangois-Hippolyte Barthélemon, and it seems to 
have been popular, as the score was published by Welcker in the 
year of the first performance. We find here all the contrivances 
of later musical parodies, clumsy recitatives @ litalienne, endless 
coloratura passages, and so forth. The burletta ends with a merry 
dance of shepherds, cows, and trees. Garrick, as the story goes, 
could not afford to pay his composer decently, since the dancing 
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cows had cost him too much. His most brilliant idea, alas, is not 
represented in the score; it is mentioned in the play that Cerberus, 
the three-headed Hound of Hell, was to sing a terzet with his 
three heads, for treble, tenor, and bass. A pity that Offenbach 
did not think of that! 








SCHUMANN’S PLACE IN GERMAN 
SONG 


By RUDOLF FELBER 


HE SONG as an art form, being essentially the expression of 

subjective emotion, springs less from the realm of the mind 
than from the inner contemplative domain of the spirit. It is the 
longing, the pain, and the joy of the human soul that the song 
attempts to interpret in concise and intelligible form. Gushing 
forth from the soil of the deep and naive folk-spirit of a people, 
the spring of folk-song first babbles along, gay and untroubled, 
through the annals of music history. But gradually the two 
branches of which the stream consists—poetry and music— 
broaden and deepen until they culminate in the creation of that 
emotional and formal design which we call the art-song. This 
represents a high point in the evolution of the song, and at the 
same time a new basis for further development. The course of the 
art-song from its unpretentious beginnings i in a sort of folk style to 
its complete self-realization in the union of the two equal arts of 
poetry and music—a miniature absolute art work, in the Wag- 
nerian sense—is long and tortuous. The development which the 
art-song had to go through was an arduous one, but it provided 
opportunities for the elaboration of many forms and the con- 
coction of an endless variety of hues and tints. And it naturally led 
to many mistakes from which valuable lessons were learned before 
the art-song, after long pains and striving, arrived at its full flower- 
ing. This came with the realization that the union of the lyric arts 
of poetry and music could be a complete and fruitful one only 
when the two equal arts were organically fused into a single 
medium of expression. As soon as poetry and music ceased to play 
lord and vassal réles, and instead each brought out the highest 
characteristics of the other, so that there was the completest duality 
in unity—at that moment the high point in the development of the 
art-song was at hand. 

In the course of this evolution certain quite definite principles, 
governing both form and content, gradually became clear. 
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First of all, the composer had to attempt to match the general 
spirit of the poem, as well as its details and its fluctuations of mood. 
He had to pierce through the husk of words in which the poet 
wraps his meaning into the very core of the poem, and reclothe 
the latter in music. This process led lyric poetry back into the 
primal element, music, from which it had sprung. 

The formal structure of the song had to be determined, in 
general, by the form of the verses to be set. But verses are them- 
selves a musical form. The relations of their syllables are governed 
by musical principles. And the relations between the verses them- 
selves, through the phenomena of alliteration, assonance, and 
rhyme, serve formal ends, like the musical devices of meter, phrase- 
form, and period construction. Wherever the poet has achieved a 
complete union of form and content, the “speech-melody” of each 
verse must be the basis for the rhythmic and melodic form of the 
music. Where such a union has not been achieved, on the other 
hand, and the poetic form clearly contradicts the content, the com- 
poser cannot pattern his music on the verse scheme. Here he has to 
work along Wagnerian lines, breaking the poetic form up accord- 
ing to the sense into prose, and then constructing his musical form 
by basing his song-melody on the speech-melody of this prose. 

This is where the concepts of form and content overlap, for the 
song-melody must not only fit the words as closely as possible, but 
have a musical content of its own; it must speak the inner meaning 
of the words directly in the tonal language. How, then, have song 
composers sought to harness these mutually attractive and at the 
same time repellent forces, so as to accomplish their task of giving 
convincing expression in tones to the spirit of a poem? Perhaps an 
inquiry into the history of German song composition—since Ger- 
man works served as models for international essays in this form— 
will furnish the answer to this question. 

The compositions of Hermann Schein, Heinrich Albert, and 
other composers of the Baroque period, which are of great im- 
portance in the evolution of the art-song, are simply settings of the 
text, and claim to be nothing else, as may be seen from the remark 
of Heinrich Albert: “Jch bitte aber, man wolle nicht dafiirhalten, 
dass ich mit meinen Melodeyen gedichte besondere Kunst an den 
Tag legen zu wollen, sondern ich habe es getan um der Worte 
willen.” (“I beg the reader, however, not to think that I have 
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wished to display any special art in my melodies; I have written 
them simply for the words’ sake.”) With these composers, music 
is subordinate to poetry. It has not much significance in itself, and 
aims only to place its modest means at the disposal of the poet, 
merely suggesting the emotional content of the poem, w ithout 
enlarging upon it. Moreover, in this early period in the develop- 
ment of the art-song, the influence of the opera is clearly to be 
observed, as it is even more strongly in the time of Gluck, and 
later in that of Wagner. And already it is apparent that song- 
composition received its most fruitful contributions in general not 
from significant composers of absolute music but rather from those 
artists who devoted to it a considerable portion, if not the major 
portion, of their creative activity. 

With advances in the development of the art of music comes 
increased attention to the musical portion of the song. The melodic 
element receives at the hand of Gluck a considerable strengthen- 
ing of its forces, in the interests of fuller expression of poetic feel- 
ing, and Gluck’s example has an important effect on contemporary 
song-composers. But later, in the songs of Mozart and Haydn, 
music gains the upper hand over poetry, and becomes more or 
less an end in itself. This is easy to understand when one realizes 
to what extent both these composers belonged to the realm of in- 
strumental music, devoting to song composition only what atten- 
tion they could spare from their larger undertakings. In Beethoven’s 
songs, too, music plays an independent role, and in them, more- 
over, the piano accompaniment, which had hitherto been quite 
subordinate to the vocal melody, receives much richer and more 
varied treatment. 

Not until Schubert does the new era in the evolution of the 
song set in. In Schubert’s songs for the first time the two languages 
of word and tone are truly complementary and the content a the 
wording and the mood of a poem, as well as of its varying phases, 
is faithfully reproduced. It was particularly in capturing the mean- 
ing of an entire poem that Schubert excelled, while the develop- 
ment of the song in the delineation of every changing mood is 
Schumann’s special achievement. 

The essence of the Schubert song may be expressed in a simple 
but highly significant formula—it is pure, concentrated melody. 
The singing voice speaks with astonishing directness, as it does in 
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folk-song, almost independently of the text, the accompaniment, 
and even the harmony—straight to the heart. And with similar 
directness the melodic line does justice to almost every require- 
ment of the text—particularly to its emotional color and the im- 
plied melody of its verses. Not without reason do Schubert’s songs 
vie with folk-songs for popularity; the architectural principles 
governing the melodies are the same for both. The accompaniment 
plays a now subordinate and now co-ordinate role, according to 
whether the real melody, expressive in itself, needs mere support 
or emotional and coloristic intensification in order that full justice 
may be done to the content of the poem. In his earliest songs, 
Schubert is still worshipping at the shrines of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, or even of lesser masters like Neefe and Zumsteeg. But he 
finds himself surprisingly early and his genius erects its own shrine 
at which the men who come after him in the field of song-com- 
position in turn will worship, as those in the symphonic field will 
worship at the shrine of Beethoven, those in the world of opera at 
that of Verdi, and those in the sphere of piano music at that of 
Chopin. Schubert’ s songs represent a pinnacle in the development 
of the art-song as pure music. And the form of art-song developed 
by Schubert is then polished to the highest degree, deepened, and 
brought to the fullest artistic fruition by Schumann, who at the 
same time becomes the fore-runner of the modern art-song—the 
art-song as an absolute art-form. 

But we must look a little more closely into Schumann’s activity 
as a song-composer, since it exhibits in the course of its develop- 
ment every phase in the evolution of song-composition. In the 
three periods into which his work in this field clearly falls, all the 
forms of art-song that had been evolved by his predecessors make 
their appearance one after the other, and the modern art- -song Is 
born and developed to a considerable degree. 

The first period embraces the years 1840-47. This might be 
called the melodic period, and from the purely musical point of 
view it is the most significant. After a certain number of songs 
which are chiefly expressive in purpose, there follows a long series 
of works in which the flow of melodic creation seems inexhaustible. 
Connected with this melodic richness is a clarity of form that is 
most obvious in the predominance of the strophic principle. For 
the sake of the content or the form of the poem, declamatory con- 
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siderations are little by little pushed into the background. The 
accompaniments are of all types, from the simplest to the most 
complex, although the simpler ones are in the majority. The high 
point of this period is reached in the Dichterliebe, Op. 48. 

To the second period belong the years 1849 and 1850. In this 
period Schumann reaches the height of his technical achievement, 
and this is the time when he wrote those works that point most 
strongly to the future. The increased importance that he gives to 
declamation is striking, even in works of the folk-song type, such 
as Op. 79. Closely related to this emphasis is the working out of 
the completely through-composed form, in which the melodic 
line is continually changing and there is a correspondingly con- 
tinual harmonic variety. The accompaniment is richer, both har- 
monically and melodically, than hitherto, and maintains a position 
of equal importance with the vocal line. But these external virtues 
are balanced by inner weaknesses—above all by a decrease in 
artistic intensity. 

The third period, from 1851 to 1852, can be regarded as com- 
bining the characteristics of the first and second. The strophic 
principle regains something of the importance that it had lost to 
the through-composed form, and technical achievements typical 
of the second period are combined with melodic and declamatory 
qualities that remind us of the first. 

The principles governing the architectural construction of 
Schumann’s songs are at first the same as those upon which Schu- 
bert’s are predominantly based: the greatest possible economy 
of means, and the closest interrelation of the parts, i. e., emphasis 
of the essential lied character. The chief means employed in the 
application of these principles are those of repetition of a pattern 
without change, either at the same pitch or at a different one 
(sequence), and of repetition in elaborated form (variation)— 
both taken over from folk-song. The use of the sequence as a 
means of construction and intensification is very common in 
Schumann, and especially characteristic of his first period. In the 
course of his development he comes to depend less and less upon 
this somewhat obvious way of linking things together. But repeti- 
tion and variation in one form or another characterize his entire 
song output, with the exception of the completely through-com- 
posed songs. 
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The true artistic significance of the songs of Schumann lies in 
their melody—in its intensity of feeling and its directness and 
richness of expression. Such sensitive and poetic embodiments of 
poetic intuitions fe rsd expressed in words will be sought in 
vain in the works of Schumann’s predecessors and even contem- 
poraries. They breathe the very spirit of Romanticism. And while 
Schubert, with all his individuality, always preserves a certain 
objectivity in his musical portrayals, Schumann brings into the 
song an intense subjectivity. This is particularly true as regards the 
songs of the first period. In the second period the melodic char- 
acter gradually changes. Large intervals are incorporated 1 in in- 
creasing number into the vocal line, and the expressiveness of the 
melody is therewith greatly enhanced. This aspect of Schumann’s 
development is perhaps most conspicuous in Op. 79, which is in- 

tended for the young and accordingly consists mainly of songs of 

a folk nature. The melodic construction of many of these songs is 
particularly striking in contrast to that of earlier works. Phrases 
like the following: 


Ex. 1 Hinaus in’s Freie, Op. 79, No. 11 








a iti = 
Wie bliht es im Ta - le, wie 


Ex.2 Des Buben Schiitzenlied, Op. 79, No. 25 
I a’ ae - 4 - 


e T 
frei herrscht_ der Schiit-ze, frei 











are quite without parallel in songs of the first period on similar 
texts. At the same time, the melodic idiom takes on a more chro- 
matic character, not alone in the shape of passing and changing 
notes but also in the increased use of augmented and diminished 
intervals. Moreover, abrupt changes of register are frequent, serv- 
ing to sharpen and strengthen the dramatic expressiveness of the 
melody in mirroring the changing moods of the poem. These 
melodic characteristics reflect, on the technical side, the increasing 
influence of instrumental style upon vocal style, and, on the artistic 
side, the ever-growing supremacy of declamatory principles. The 
latter reaches comparatively its hichest point in this period, which 
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is to serve as the point of departure for the song compositions of 
Hugo Wolf. On the other hand, it is the third period, as well as 
the first, that has the greatest influence on Brahms. This third 
period is closely related, as concerns formal construction and even 
melodic character, to the first. Large skips in the vocal line become 
less frequent, although reminders of the technical achievements of 
the second period are not lacking. There are occasional surprising 
melodic turns in the songs of this period as well; e.g., in the Friib- 
lingslied, Op. 125, No. 1, whose form and literary content are 
simple enough. 

One factor that contributes to the highly individual melodic 
character of Schumann’s songs is the great attention lavished upon 
the rhythmic element. On the one hand this leads at times to an 
independence of the melodic line that may even bring about con- 
flicts with the prosody of the text. (This is true mainly in the first 
period.) On the other hand, the melody owes much of its beauty 
and expressiveness to the development of the rhythm. 

Original and personal as Schumann’s melody i is, it is not with- 
out instances in which the influence of predecessors and contem- 
poraries can be observed. Among the latter, Mendelssohn is par- 
ticularly important as regards the earlier songs, in respect to form, 
expression, and declamation. His influence is clear particularly in 
Schumann’s Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden, Op. 24, No. 5 (first 
verse); Waldesgesprich, Op. 39, No. 3; Sebnsucht nach der Wald- 
gegend, Op. 35, No. 5 (the second and third verses, especially, 
recall Merdelssohn’s Abschied vom Walde, Op. 59, No. 3); 
Liebeslied, Op. 51, No. 5; Geisternibe, Op. 77, No. 3. There are 
echoes of Schubert in /n der Fremde, Op. 39, No. 1 (general char- 
acter); Der Soldat, Op. 40, No. 3 (Schubert’s Rast, Op. 89, No. 
10); Er ist’s, Op. 79, No. 23 (Schubert’s Friiblingsglaube ); Es 
stiirmet am Abendhimmel, Op. 89, No. 1 (Schubert’s Der Doppel- 
ginger). Loewe’s influence is less substantial. But in Friiblings- 
fabrt, Op. 45, No. 2, Resignation, Op. 83, No. 1, and Der Knabe 
mit dem Wunderhorn, Op. 30, No. 1, there are reminiscences of 
Loewe’s Die Ubr; in Die Nonne, Op. 49, No. 3, of Tom der 
Reimer; in Er, der Herrlichste von Allen, Op. 42, No. 2, of Hein- 
rich der Vogler. 

There are isolated instances of Mozart’s influence, in Singet 
nicht in Trauertonen, Op. 98a, No. 7, which recalls the style of 
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Figaro, and echoes of the Italian buffo aria of the later 18th century 
(Piccini, Sacchini), in Der Contrabandiste. 

Doubtless the most surprising echoes are those we occasionally 
hear of Richard Wagner—to whom Schumann was not over 
partial; specifically, to Lohengrin, which was first produced in 
Weimar in 1850. The Schumann songs concerned date from the 
same year: Geisternibe, Op. 77, No. 3, Der Handschuh, Op. 87, 
Schneeglockchen, Op. 96, No. 2, and Resignation, Op. 83, No. 1. 
The first of these is especially striking for its close relationship 
(and identical key—A major) with certain Lohengrin melodies. 
The identity of key can hardly be called accidental when we re- 
call that Schumann had absolute pitch, particularly since there is 
a similar identity in the cases of Mendelssohn’s Friihlingslied and 
Schumann’s Geisternahbe on the one hand and the latter’s Liebeslied 
on the other; likewise between Schubert’s Rast and Schumann’s 
Soldat. 

Compare the corresponding passages in Schumann and Wagner: 


Ex. 3 Schumann, Geisternahe, Op. 77, No. 3 








Wangen,wie siis-ser Ro-sen - duft wei-ter Fer-ne andeinen Bu-sen 


Ex. 4 Lohengrin (Schirmer vocal score, pp. 57 ff) 
wma f 3 , eo oe Ee Ee 
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¥ de Macht halt uns ge- :# schau-en, den solch’ 
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A particularly important influence is that of German folk- 
song, which not only serves as the point of departure for Schu- 
mann’s songs where form is concerned (strophic form, repetition 
and transposition of motives), but upon which Schumann’s songs 
are often modelled in content as well. This is not to say that Schu- 
mann ever loses himself in mere folk-song, or that his individuality 
suffers in the slightest from the influence of the latter upon him. 
But the fact that one of its subordinate varieties, even,—the Ger- 
man student song—had its effect upon him cannot be denied. 

The purpose of laying bare numerous influences upon Schu- 
mann as a song-composer is not, let it be said at once, to belittle in 
any way his originality or his significance in the evolution of the 
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song. Every artistic personality, no matter how individual, shows 
certain characteristics in the early stages of his development that 
are not his own. Thus even so sharply defined a personality as 
Schumann, who has something quite new and original to say, can- 
not rid himself completely of the ideas of others—ideas which he 
turns over in his subconscious and then adapts as his own in the 
construction of his artistic creations. Even quite opposite natures, 
such as Schumann and Wagner, may at times unconsciously enter 
into a certain artistic relationship. Sharp lines of demarcation can- 
not be drawn in art any more than in life. In both fields the creator 
cannot escape the fact that he is a social being—a man among men, 
an artist among artists. 

Schumann’s originality, so striking in his melodic idiom, is no 
less manifest in his harmony, which includes everything from the 
simplest, folk-like simplicity to the greatest complexity and bold- 
ness. Melody is the ideal interpreter of the emotional life of the 
poem. But it is the task of harmony to strengthen and support 
melody in that function, and to explore and interpret ev ery 
slightest subtlety of the atmosphere, to register and bring to musi- 
cal reality every nuance and implication of the poet’s creation. In 
fulfillment of this task, Schumann’s harmony strikes out on many 
new and untrodden paths, essaying many flights of daring peculiar 
to his song composition alone, and not often to be found either in 
his instrumental compositions or in the works of his contemporaries. 

The degree of harmonic differentiation in the portrayal of 
varying moods changes 1 in the course of Schumann’s development. 
In the first period it is only moderate, it reaches its high point in 
the second, and the third marks a return to simpler architectural 
lines. In all periods there is a constant effort to preserve a unifying 
basis, no matter how elaborate the harmonic superstructure—to 
emphasize tonality; but comparatively this effort varies, too, being 
relatively stronger in the first period and weaker in the second. In 
general, Schumann seeks to suit the harmonic idiom, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively (that is, in both the frequency and the 
character of the modulations) to the emotional form of the poem, 
so that moments of greater intensity may receive richer harmonic 
treatment than those less significant. 

The frequent use of non-harmonic tones, both diatonic and 
chromatic, in Schumann’s songs, results in harmonic conformations 
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which have no value in themselves, but only in relation to the 
harmonies that precede and follow them. By this means Schumann 
achieves a quite personal harmonic idiom, in which basically quite 
simple harmonies underlie a considerable richness of color and 
nuance. And at times we encounter harmonic combinations which 
in the boldness of their treatment anticipate the most modern 
effects: 


Ex. 5 Das ist ein Floten und Geigen, Ex. 6 Hor ich das Liedchen 
Op. 48, No. 9 klingen, Op. 48, No. 10 





Ex.8 Nun hast du mir 
Ex. 7 Siisser Freund, den ersten Schmerz Ex. 9 Es leuchtet meine 
Op. 42, No. 6 gethan, Op. 42, No. 8 Liebe, Op. 127, No. 3 





a 


A special case is represented by Ich grolle nicht, Op. 48, No. 7, 
in which the poignant tragedy of the text is strikingly matched in 
the melody, but achieves its full expression only in the harmony, 
which is based largely on progressions of secondary seventh- 
chords. 

Schumann’s exclusive preoccupation with piano music before 
the year 1840—the year in which he first devoted himself to song 
composition—could not help having a certain influence on his 
songs. It affected particularly, of course, the instrumental part, to 
which Schumann devoted particular attention, developing it to 
such a degree, melodically, harmonically, and rhythmically, that 
what had hitherto been usually a mere background and support 
for the voice now became an equal and collaborating partner in 
the expression of the musical idea. In Schubert, to be sure, the 
accompaniment often rises above the conventional and aims at an 
independent rdle in the musical illustration of the idea. But Schu- 
mann adopted this relation definitely, and made a conscious prin- 
ciple of it, thus not only adding an important stone to the develop- 
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ing structure of German song but opening up new perspectives 
for it. Not that Schumann wholly rejects earlier forms of accom- 
paniment. He simply uses them only where they are appropriate 
to the character of the song, and where the vocal melody, strong 
enough in itself to create a simple mood, needs only a certain 
support, and not at all a complement. 

In contrast to other masters who from the first devoted their 
best talents to song composition—like Schubert and Wolf—Schu- 
mann did not begin his very fruitful activ ity in this field until 
comparatively late. Certain early attempts, it is true, give a hint of 
his future bent for vocal composition. But the works of artistic 
value that he had written before the year 1840 were without ex- 
ception piano works. The piano as a medium of expression was 
congenial to his thoroughly Romantic soul, for it offered greater 
possibilities for expansion than did vocal music. Schumann did not 
care for sharply defined forms; they were too tangible for his taste. 
His love for the fantastic, the unreal, the Romantic concept of the 
infinite, accorded better with a more elastic form—one which 
created its own content, and one the outlines of which were deter- 
mined, or effaced, according to the varying expressive intensity of 
its content. Such a preference is the earmark of Romantic art, 
which places feeling above thought and content above form in its 
scale of values. Its attitude is one of extreme individualism, and this 
extreme individualism made Schumann turn at first to the less 
definite field of instrumental music. 

But his early creative activity was not without influence, as has 
been stated, upon his later work in song composition. As regards 
form, Schumann at first returned to the ways of Schubert. He pre- 
ferred strophic form, and with it the simple repetitions and trans- 
positions of motive which often, as in Mendelssohn, were in con- 
flict with the sense, or at least with the declamatory inflection of 
the text. But although the influence of both Schubert and folk- 
song is apparent, yet as early as in songs like Der Nussbaum, Op. 
25, No. 3, one feels that a new spirit is beginning to try its pinions. 
And the influence of his earlier instrumental composition begins to 
make itself felt: the instrument, at first used simply as a support for 
the singer, becomes a fully co-ordinate partner, and incidentally 
permits Schumann to indulge his inclination for instrumental 
music. But the formal aspect of the later songs, too, particularly 
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their harmonic idiom (notably as regards those of the year 1849), 
reveals the influence of his instrumental compositions, upon which, 
in the intervals between his periods of songwriting, he continued 
to work very actively. 

His song composition, on the other hand, spurred him on to 
vocal compositions in larger forms—choral works and operas— 
and in the latter he made the most of every opportunity for song- 
like writing. And the songs, especially those of the period begin- 
ning in 1840, had a very beneficial effect on the subsequent instru- 
mental compositions, particularly as regards their formal aspect, in 
that the variegated harmonic idiom was gradually simplified, and 
the several members of the architectural structure were better in- 
tegrated. 

While Schumann’s song composition was not without influ- 
ence upon his own work in other fields, its effect was even greater 
upon the development of German song-writing as a whole. Schu- 
mann’s artistic innovations—the concentrated recreation in tones 
of the content of the text, and the process, quite new with him, of 
setting each poem in a form and style growing out of its peculiar 
characteristics alone—attracted many disciples and imitators. 
Schubert set his texts to inspired melodies, but despite the great- 
ness of his music he never pierced so straight to the heart of a 
poem as Schumann, with whom the composition of a song was 
actually a re-enactment in music of the poet’s creative process. 
From this point of view, Schubert was too ready to use certain 
stereotyped accompanimental formulae. Schumann, on the other 
hand, constantly alive to the varying moods of the text, con- 
tinually varied his means of expression: his melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic characterization, the closeness of the relation between 
his vocal line and his instrumental accompaniment, and the rich- 
ness or simplicity of the latter, as well as its extension in introduc- 
tions, interludes, and codas. This artistic procedure, originated by 
Schumann, became the model for modern song-composers. Nu- 
merous contemporaries who worked along similar lines enjoyed 
only ephemeral fame and have passed into obscurity. But worthy 
of mention among them are Adolf Jensen—whose harmony was 
very colorful and whose accompaniments were quite individual 
and characteristic—and several others: Joachim Raff, Theodor 
Kirchner, Ludwig Hartmann, Louis Ehlert, and Hermann Krigar. 
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Johannes Brahms, Schumann’s staunch friend, always denied 
that he had been influenced by him, remarking: “From Schumann 
I learned nothing except how to play chess!” But numerous evi- 
dences of Schumann’s influence disprove Brahms’s claim. Max 
Kalbeck, in his biography of Brahms, quotes Hanslick as saying 
that Brahms’s early works reminded him of Schumann’s first 
period, while his A major Piano Quartet and various other works 
bore similarities with those of Schumann’s last period. Even in 
Brahms’s Meine Lieder, Op. 106, No. 4, Kalbeck sees the influence 
of Schumann’s Dichterliebe. But these are not isolated instances: 
Brahms’s melodic and rhythmic idiom in general exhibits unmis- 
takable kinship with Schumann’s. This is especially clear in 
Brahms’s frequent use of syncopation and of the hemiolia (three 
beats in a measure prevailingly in two)—devices whose employ- 
ment is not confined to isolated songs. Note, for example, the 
rhythmic and even melodic similarities between Brahms’s An ein 
Veilchen, Op. 49, No. 2, and Schumann’s 1m wunderschénen 
Monat Mai, Op. 48, No. 1. Similarities are clear also between the 
cadence of Brahms’s Der Uberlaufer, Op. 48, No. 2, and that of 
Schumann’s Sonntags am Rhein, Op. 36, No. 1. The cadence in 
Brahms’s Wie bist du meine Konigin, Op. 32, No. 9, is identical 
with a typical Schumann formula, which may be found, for ex- 
ample, in the latter’s /hre Stimme and Himmel und Erde, Op. 96, 
Nos. 3 and 5, Gestindnis, Op. 74, No. 7, and Singet nicht in 
Trauerténen, Op. 98a, No. 7. Perhaps the most striking example 
of Schumann’s influence is in this typical Brahms melody: 


Ex.10 Brahms, Heimweh II, Op. 63, No. 8 (Orig. E major) 














von Lie- be sanft be - riihrt, von Lie - be sanft he riihrt, 


which strikingly resembles the following passage from Schumann: 


Ex.11 Schumann: Nichts Schéneres, Op. 36, No. 3 








-| and later: 
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In his treatment of the spoken word, too,—in his declamation, 
phrasing, and dynamics, Brahms exhibits many points of similarity 
with Schumann. 

The procession of those who were to continue and bring to a 
climax the artistic movement begun by Schumann in the develop- 
ment of the song is led off by the significant figure of Hugo Wolf. 
Wolf sought to develop the lied-form not simply from the musical 
point of view but as an artistic expression. Insofar as, in pursuit of 
this aim, he applied the basic principles of Wagnerian music drama 
to song composition (and of course they were applicable only in a 
limited degree) he combined the attitudes of Schubert and Schu- 
mann, and thus brought the lied to new heights of development. 
In so doing, he became the guiding spirit of modern art-song com- 
position. 

The aim of the modern song composer, following the trail 
blazed by Schumann, is the highest possible development of the 
instrumental part as well as of the vocal line, so as to penetrate to 
the very core of the poem, and to re-create it as a whole and in all 
its details in the language of tone. For this purpose he sometimes 
welds the voice and the complementary instrument into a com- 
pletely unified whole. At other times he employs the juxtaposition 
of opposites (for example, a setting off of the external color—that 
of the environment—against an expression of the inner spirit) to 
express contrasts of mood. In this connection the importance of 
the application of contrapuntal technique to song composition 
cannot be overestimated. For when necessary it frees the voice 
from purely musical requirements and thus makes possible a free- 
dom in accentuation and inflection that corresponds to that of the 
spoken word. 

Hugo Wolf succeeded admirably in the solution of the prob- 
lem set by Schumann: to achieve a relation both intellectually and 
emotionally satisfying between the two collaborating forces of 
poetry and music. Further development of the song as an absolute 
art-form was not possible after Wolf. It could only be elaborated 
in certain directions: in content through the exploitation of new 
and personal nuances of feeling, both poetic and musical; and in 
musical technique through the development of details like har- 
mony, independence of the accompaniment, etc. Inevitably, it 
evolved in these directions. 
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Richard Strauss started out by continuing along the lines of 
lyric song followed by Brahms, who had in turn been influenced 
by the early Schumann. But once Strauss reached artistic maturity 
he turned in the direction of Wolf’s dramatically expressive style. 
A more constant follower of Schumann and Brahms is Hans 
Pfitzner. In his song composition, in fact, one may observe, al- 
though on a smaller scale, three periods, corresponding in their 
chief characteristics to those of Schumann’s development. A still 
more direct descendant of Schumann, especially as far as that com- 
poser’s relation to folk-song is concerned, is Gustav Mahler. 

Thus both directly and indirectly Schumann exercised a 
spiritual as well as a directly musical influence upon the evolution 
of the song. The innate Romanticism which was the central fact 
of his artistic personality had driven him to seek new forms of ex- 
pression in the field of instrumental composition and then to apply 
his discoveries to the development of the art-song. In so doing, he 
struck out on new paths which have been followed and extended 
by all the best song composers who came after him. 


(Translated by Arthur Mendel) 
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“GOSPEL HYMNS” AND THEIR 
TUNES 


By EDWIN H. PIERCE 


I" AN OLD ACCOUNT-BOOK kept by my parents and by chance still 
preserved, there is an entry of November 4, 1875: “Gospel 
Songs, 30 cts.” Though but a child at that time, I still remember 
vividly the occasion of this book’s first appearance in our house- 
hold, and the various moods it called forth. It was a small book of 
some hundred pages, and was commonly spoken of as “those 
Moody & Sankey * hymns”, although Moody’s name appears no- 
where in or on it. 

One of my aunts—the musical one of the family—immediately 
sat down at the piano and played through a number of the tunes. 
To my boyish taste, they were delightful, having a merry jingle 
that appealed to me; but I noticed my grandfather and grand- 
mother nursing peculiar sour smiles, and soon sensed that opinions 
differed. We had always had a good deal of family hymn-singing, 
especially as a Sunday afternoon pastime; and my grandfather had 
gradually accumulated a large collection of American books of 
hymns and tunes. Some were of a very early date containing rather 
grim and crude tunes, but a greater number were by Lowell Ma- 
son, William Bradbury, Thomas Hastings, etc., which suited his 
taste exactly. I never counted them; but, judging from the space 
they occupied in a certain cupboard, I should say there must have 
been about two bushels in all. Half-apologetically, my mother 
declared that as everybody was singing the Gospel Hymns she 
thought we ought to get to know them. 

The first part of this statement, at least, was undeniable: prob- 
ably no songs, either secular or sacred, ever had a more tremendous 
vogue for so long a time among “all sorts and conditions of men”. 
“Hold the Fort”, “Sweet By-and-By”, and several other popular 
numbers were as familiar on the streets as such pieces as “Yes, we 
have no bananas” and “The music goes round and round” have 

1 Moody was the preacher and Sankey the singer, forming a most famous evangel- 
istic team, more or less like Billy Sunday and Rodeheaver, of more recent years. 
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been in more recent years; and their vogue was far less ephemeral. 
They were sung, not exclusively in religious meetings, nor even 
by specially pious people, but in nearly all homes, on the streets, 
on picnics, in railroad trains,’ on steamboats. I am not aware that 
they ever competed seriously with “Sweet Adeline” as bar-room 
ditties; but had any reliable person told me so, I would easily have 
believed him. The sales of this little book ran to over a million 
copies. The sad fact was that the words, though commonly devout 
and serious in real meaning, were often couched in a jingly sort 
of doggerel that meant nothing at all to most of the singers, serving 
merely as a medium for carrying an attractive tune. 

In general, the tunes had much the character of the German 
secular Volkslieder—more so than that of English folk-songs. 
They had a strongly defined rhythm and no syncopation; the 
melody was complete in itself and fitted to the simplest and 
most obvious homophonic harmony. Modulation was not always 
shunned, but, if present, involved only the nearest related keys. 
Though printed in four-part harmony for voices, they were 
largely sung in unison; and a good accompanist would usually ex- 
pand and enrich the chords—sometimes, when the singers knew 
the tune too well to be misled, even going so far as to add an in- 
teresting discant or counter-melody. To be a good “evangelistic 
pianist” was a sort of profession—a specialty, not ill-paid.* An able 
evangelistic singer and song-leader was, of course, an even more 
important personage, and frequently composed his own songs. 

The little volume mentioned at the beginning of this paper was 
soon followed by a second; then the two were published together, 
omitting duplicates. As years went by, more new volumes ap- 
peared, at first separately, then combined with the others, until at 
last Gospel Hymns I-VI appeared, forming quite a thick book. By 
that time Bliss had been dead some years, but Sankey was still flour- 
ishing; and a number of new writers had sprung up, of various de- 
grees of talent, but few equal to the original group. The work was 

2 It is a pathetic fact that at the great railway disaster at Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1876, 
in which Philip P. Bliss, one of the leading exponents of Gospel Hymns, lost his life 
together with several hundred fellow-travellers, one car-load of human beings had 


been singing these hymns and, at the moment of the disaster, were actually singing 
one composed by Bliss himself. 

3 The late Theodore Presser, according to his own statements, earned in that way 
the modest capital with which he first embarked on his magazine venture, which pro- 


duced “The Etude.” 
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becoming more standardized and conventional, and there was well- 
grounded suspicion that money was now the chief object. There 
were hundreds of would-be imitators, served by various publishers; 
these imitators used all sorts of means, some scarcely ethical, to 
foist their wishy-washy productions on a long-suffering public, 
sometimes even arranging a series of alleged “revival services” with 
this object privately in view. If now and then a good new hymn 
and tune came into existence, it was more often the isolated happy 
thought of some suddenly inspired amateur who, if necessary, got 
professional help in arranging it in suitable shape for publication. 

It accordingly seems justifiable to limit our musical comments 
to the first few volumes of the original Gospel Hymns; and for 
convenience I shall refer to the numbers in “Gospel Hymns Con- 
solidated, embracing numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 without duplicates”, 
published by Biglow and Main in 1886. Besides the new hymns, 
this book contains a sprinkling of more dignified earlier ones; in 
fact, the first page is occupied by ® ‘Old Hundred”; but on the next 
page it gets into its stride with “Hallelujah, ’tis Done!”, words and 
music by P. P. Bliss, a rousing song, which had great popularity— 
so much so that in course of time an anonymous parody on the 
words was often sung by the irreverent, which I forbear to quote. 
The original runs as follows: 
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The next page has “I need Thee every hour”, words by Mrs. 
Annie S. Hawks, music by Rev. Robert Lowry. Though rather 
too mushily sentimental, it is one of his better efforts. He had a 
gift for popular melody, and in other environment might have 
been a successful composer of very light opera or of vaudeville 
numbers. To do him justice, he did not hold his own musical attain- 
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ments in very high esteem. His setting of “Nothing but the Blood 
of Jesus” is almost blasphemous in its triviality, We quote a por- 
tion of both the above numbers: 


Ex. 2 


need Thee ev-ery hour; Stay 
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Note the constant use of the first person singular in all these 
hymns. This differs from the customary usage of the church 
(though a few early examples may be found) and is characteristic 
of what is called “evangelism”. Although mass-psychology was 
constantly in evidence in all the doings of the evangelistic preachers 
and singers, their appeal was always to the individual to look out 
for his own miserable little soul. The feeling for Christian solidar- 
ity—theologically, the belief in the Communion of Saints—seems 
to have had little meaning to them. It is related that one evangelist, 
preaching at a fishing-village where quantities of smoked fish were 
dried, warned his hearers to remember that “at the Judgment Day, 


every herring must hang by its own tail! a 
= * 


* 


The following are some notes on particular numbers among 
the Gospel Hymns that achieved special popularity: 

“Safe in the Arms of Jesus”, words by Fanny J. Crosby, music 
by W. H. Doane. This Doane, though by profession an inventor 
and manufacturer of wood-working machinery, had enjoyed an 
excellent musical education; and many of his hymn-tunes are of 
solid worth. While keeping well within the popular channel, he 


4 Elsewhere, but in the same spirit, a young female convert whose conscience 
accused her uncomfortably of being too devoted to dress and ornament, testified in 
a meeting: “I was afraid my ear-rings were dragging me down to hell, so / gave them 
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occasionally made slight but artistic attempts at elaborating the 
style, in ways that afterw ard became commonplace with others 
but that were less familiar at the time. (Compare “The Precious 
Name”, quoted further on.) 

“The Lord will Provide”, by Mrs. M. A. W. Cook and Philip 
Phillips. A song of cheerfal and wholesome sentiment, both in 
words and music, though not marked by much of the divine 
afflatus. 

“The Ninety and Nine”, by Elizabeth C. Clephane and Ira D. 
Sankey. The tune of this Sones hymn is remarkable for havi ing 
been improvised by Sankey and sung in public at a few moments’ 
notice at one of Moody’ s meetings in Edinburgh, the composer 
playing his own accompaniment on a reed organ. The words were 
ona clipping carried in his vest-pocket; he had found them in a 
magazine a few days previously, and had thought that sometime 
he might set them to music. 

“He Leadeth Me”, by Rev. J. H. Gilmore and William B. 
Bradbury. This hymn was copied from books of an earlier date, 
perhaps 1861, but is of the Gospel Hymn type. 

“When Jesus Comes’’, words and music by P. P. Bliss. A simple 
but attractive melody, characteristic of the best work of this pious 
minstrel. 

“Just as 1 Am”, words (1834) by Miss Charlotte Elliott, music 
by Bradbury. Another example of an older hymn having adum- 
brations of the Gospel Hymn style. 

“Come to the Saviour”, words attributed in the 1879 edition 
to Rev. Lewis Hartsough, music by George F. Root. Curiously 
enough, Root’s idea of a suitable setting for the words appears to 
be, not a melody of eloquently persuasive character, but a down- 
right vigorous march. It seems a little naive, but perhaps he knew 
his own business best. 
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The first seventy-one numbers in this collection are in purely 
homophonic harmony; but in No. 72, “The Precious Name”, by 
Mrs, Lydia Baxter and W. H. Doane, we find verses, perhaps sung 
as a solo, followed with a chorus in a more elaborate style. 
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Pre-cious name, O how sweet! Hope of earth and joy of heaven, ete, 


Pre-ciousname, O howsweet! 


From this point on, this style of chorus becomes more and more 
in evidence. No. 79, “What Shall the Harvest Be?”, words by Mrs. 
Emily S. Oakey and music by P. P. Bliss, commences with a 12- 
measure contralto solo, followed by a 16-measure chorus of the 
type quoted above. In No. 283, “What must it be to be There?”, 
appears a duet followed by this type of chorus; and later in the 
book are other examples of duet and chorus, some of which, how- 
ever, have choruses of the earlier purely homophonic type. 

An elaboration of another sort now meets the eye occasionally 
—the use of 12/8 and of 9/8 time. Music teachers and publishers 
commonly have found by experience that these species of com- 
pound measure are apt to be a stumbling-block to the musically 
illiterate; yet good song-leaders, backed by able instrumentalists, 
seem to have had no difficulty in “putting them over” to a miscel- 
laneous crowd, which found them quite practicable to pick up by 
ear when so presented. No. 269, “Can it be Right?”, is one speci- 
men, and others may easily be found. 


* * 
* 


I have already mentioned a parody on “Hallelujah, ’tis done!” 
The same thing happened to “Hold the Fort”, and to “Happy 
Day” (an older number by P. Doddridge and E. F. Rimbault), 
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which is still sung to the words “How dry I am!” by revellers who 
would be much surprised to learn that the original * reads thus: 


Ex.6 
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O-hap-py day, that fixed my choice On Thee,my Sav - iour and my God! etc. 


“Sweet Hour of Prayer”, another older number, by Rev. W. 
W. Walford and W. B. Bradbury, and also “Sweet By-and-By”, 
by S. Fillmore Bennett and Jos. P. Webster, while not parodied so 
far as I know, were sometimes used as waltz-music by the young 
and irreverent, needing only a slight transformation of rhythm and 
a conventional waltz-accompaniment to make excellent dance- 
music. 

I once heard a half-drunken sailor singing in the street a most 
objectionable parody of “I’ve found a Friend.” ° 

“Where is my Boy to-night?” (words and music by Rev. R. 
Lowry) has also been diverted occasionally to not exactly pious 
uses. 

No matter how seriously we disapprove of such perversions of 
things that are actually sacred to many people, it must be admitted 
that the authors and composers of the Gospel Hymns, in adopting 
a trivial style for the sake of a quick and cheap popularity, auto- 
matically laid themselves open to the danger. Their favorite answer 
to critics was to quote the words of Rev. John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism: “It’s too bad the Devil has all the best tunes.” 
Cleverly said—but was the reverend gentleman really any sound 
judge of which were the “best tunes”? His own nephews, Charles 
Wesley, Jr., and Samuel Wesley, and also his grand-nephew, 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley—all three Church musicians par excel- 
lence—would never have thought of making such a remark; they 


well understood the distinctions between sacred and secular music. 
_ * 


* 


There were two rather curious repercussions, one secular and 
one Catholic. 


5 No. 367 in “Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 Combined,” by Ira D. Sankey, James 
McGranahan, and Geo. C. Stebbins (N. Y., 1892). 

6 No, 224 in “Gospel Hymns Combined” (1879): words anonymous, music by 
Geo. E. Stebbins. 
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In Hawaii, Protestant missionaries introduced these hymns quite 
early, and taught them to their converts. The indigenous native 
music was soon largely supplanted by that of the missionaries; and 
from that day to this even secular Hawaiian music, such as Aloha 
Oe, has a strong tang of the Gospel Hymn tunes. 

The other effect was the publication of “St. Basil’s Hymnal”, 
under Roman Catholic auspices, in 1896, the intention being to 
supply a suitable substitute for the use of young Catholics who 
were attracted too much by the tuneful and popular Protestant 
ditties. The first edition unfortunately contained much that was 
musically crude, and even more that was dull; but in subsequent 
editions, which appeared at rather frequent intervals, a process of 
elimination and improvement was manifest, until in the edition of 
1918, under the able hands of Healey Willan and Jules Brazil, it 
reached an excellence that calls for only praise. Incidentally, it is 
now more after the mode! of some of the best standard Protestant 
hymnals than after that of the “Gospel Hymns”. 

A third—and less happy—indirect effect was the difference of 
opinion that arose in various Protestant churches where the Gospel 
Hymns were introduced. Actually, they were never intended to 
supplant in regular church services the splendid old hymns hal- 
lowed by long association and use; but many ministers, sometimes 
egged on by influential parishioners, yielded to the temptation of 
using them in hopes of drawing a crowd. When the minister was 
fortunate enough to have a real song-leader with a fine voice and 
personal magnetism, the hope was sometimes realized. But to any 
artistically conscientious Church musician, whether singer or 
organist, these trivial tunes were unbearable. Often the choir was 
even ordered to use the Gospel Hymns in place of any anthems; 
this made it all the more unendurable, and there were many resig- 
nations. It must not be supposed, however, that this difference of 
opinion was confined to the church musicians; there was generally 
a strong minority of cultured and conservative people in the con- 
gregation who felt the same way, and lamentable quarrels arose, 
often not healed for years. 

Two denominations, however, seemed to escape this unfortu- 
nate danger, though for diametrically opposite reasons. In the 
Methodist body, which has always looked upon religious emotion- 
alism with favor, there was practically no opposition; the Protes- 
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tant Episcopal, on the other hand, was automatically protected 
from the onslaughts of such novelties by a rubric in the Prayer- 
book that limits choice to “Hymns set forth and allowed by the 
authority of this Church, and Anthems in the words of Holy 
Scripture or of the Book of Common Prayer”. 

It is but fair to state, however, that even musically cultured 
people are not unanimous in condemning the Gospel Hymn tunes. 
I have in mind at this moment one highly musical person in a 
neighboring city, with a special penchant for Brahms, who regards 
them as beautiful. Judged in the light of folk-songs, many of them 
are of great merit, and are objectionable only when they displace 
a higher and worthier type of art. Take for instance “Jewels”, by 
Rev. W. O. Cushing and Geo. F. Root (No. 97, second verse): 
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This is of true folk-song type—a simple and attractive melody, of 
moderate compass, wholly without modulation. 


* * 
* 


It must not be supposed that the style of Sankey, Bliss, Root, 
Lowry, etc. was wholly without historical precedent. As early as 
1790, at Methodist camp-meetings, there were a few lively unison 
tunes in use, with words of such a nature that the singers needed 
no hymn-books to refresh their memory. One of these, to a tune 
known as “Ganges”, ran as follows: 
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Where now are the Hebrew children 
Where now are the Hebrew children 
Where now are the Hebrew children? 
Safely in the Promised Land! 


Other stanzas, formed on the same simple pattern, were: 
Where now is the good Elijah? etc. 
Where now is the good old Daniel? etc. 


After several more verses, it closes with: 


By and by we'll go to meet them, 
Safely in the Promised Land. 


Another of the same type, but of about the year’ 1829, ran: 


O Cana-an, bright Cana-an! 
If you get there before I do 
I’m bound for the land of Cana-an! 


Of this last, both words and music were by Rev. John Maffit; but 
sometimes words from Rev. John Wesley’s “How happy is the 
pilgrim’s lot” were combined with this hymn. 

Between the date of this, and the appearance of the first of the 
Gospel Hymns, there were occasional adumbrations of a lighter 
style in the productions of several of the usually more serious 
writers; there were even a few hymn-books published, the con- 
tents of which verged in that direction; but as none of them ap- 
pears to have comed much excitement at the time, we shal] not 
attempt to enumerate them. 

There are several books dealing with the subject of the Gospel 
Hymns, but they are largely filled with personal narrative and in- 
cidents connected with the origin of various hymns and tunes. To 
those interested in points of view that I have largely neglected, I 
should recommend “The Story of the Hymns and Tunes”, by 
Theron Brown and Hezekiah Butterworth; ‘ ‘My Life and Secsed 
Songs” and “Story of the Gospel Hymns and of Sacred Songs and 
Solos”, by Ira D. Sankey; and “Biography of Gospel Song and 
Hymn Writers” , by J. H. Hall. Incidentally, “Lyric Religion; the 
Romance of Lumnoetel Hymns”, by H. Augustine Smith, ignores 
entirely all the Gospel Hymns. Probably he had well founded mis- 
givings in regard to their immortality. 














THE ZNAMENNY CHANT 
OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


Part II 
By ALFRED J. SWAN 


TI. Musica, ANALYsIS OF THE ZNAMENNY CHANT 


1. Its Diatonic Nature 


HE DIATONIC NATURE Of the znamenny chant is vouched for by 

two incontestable facts: (a) it is a descendant of the Byzan- 
tine chant which in its own right is strictly diatonic;’ (b) during 
its growth on Russian soil and adaptation to Russian conditions it 
came into close relations with the Russian folk-song. This contact 
bore no dangers to the diatonic nature of the chant, since Russian 
folk-song likewise belongs with the bodies of diatonic melody.’ 
Thus the Byzantine chant and its descendant, the znamenny chant, 
were on Russian soil safe from an influx of foreign elements (such 
as penetrated into the Byzantine chant on Turkish soil after the 
conquest of Constantinople). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a certain kinship is traceable 
between patterns found in the folk-song and the znamenny chant. 
This kinship is limited to a succession of intervals and fragments of 
melody and excludes rhythmic values. For nothing could be fur- 
ther apart than the free prose rhythm of the chant, where no beat 
is unduly stressed, and the strongly measured accent and lilt of 
the folk-song. The following parallel tables of fragments of the 
znamenny chant and fragments from Russian folk-songs will be 
of interest, especially to those who (like Preobrashensky) are still 
inclined to maintain that the Byzantine chant did not undergo any 
transformations on Russian soil: 


1See Wellesz, Die Hymnen des Sticherarium, p. XXIX and references in foot- 
note (I) on the same page. (One exception to the generally prevailing rule of 
diatonicism in Byzantine chant, however, will be dealt with in an article by Oliver 
Strunk, to be published in this periodical in 1941—Editor.) 

2See, among others, A. Kastalsky, Osébennosti narédno-risskoy musikdlnoy 
sistemy, Moscow, 1923. 
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2. Compass and Accordances 


The znamenny chant lies within the following compass of the 
diatonic scale, with a b-natural in the lower £x-6 














octave and a b-flat in the higher: & zo 
my — — a 
. . . om 
The series of sounds was divided by the old theorists into 4 
registers (domains or accordances, Russ. soglassya): 
Ex.7 
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(Each accordance thus forms a major third; relative rather than 
absolute pitch is implied.) 

This division was important chiefly for purposes of notation. 
The znamenny notation of the 16th century and earlier was in- 
sufficient to indicate a particular degree in the scale: it could show 
but the accordance to which a sound belonged and where the 
chant was to begin. It was the practice of the old singers to begin 
a melody fairly low in the scale and then rise by degrees, reaching 
finally the triple-bright accordance.* The relation of the sounds to 
each other, as well as their duration, was, on the contrary, very 
clearly indicated by the znamiona. To facilitate the finding of the 
initial sound of the chant and further to guide the less-experienced 
singer, a system of red-ink marks was invented, known also as the 
Shaidurov marks (Shaidurovskiya pométki) after one of their in- 
ventors.* This was somewhere in the middle of the 17th century 
and from that time on the znamenny manuscripts often appear in 
two colors, the black znamiona being accompanied by red-ink 
letters. When printing was introduced, difficulties arose in con- 
nection with the two colors, and an alternative system of black 
marks (priznaki) was invented by the famous theoretician Alex- 
ander Mezenets,’ but it never fully superseded the Shaidurov 
marks. 


3. Melodic Movement 


Within the above compass (the two highest notes being ex- 
ceedingly rare) the melody of the znamenny chant generally 
moves in strict conjunct motion: 


3 Compare with this the manner of reading the Epistle prevalent to this day in 
Orthodox churches. 

4See the account in the Cod. 219 of the Synodal library, p. 352-53: “The old 
masters who lived in Moscow under the late Czar and Grand Duke Ivan Vassilyevich 
(Ivan IV) ... and their pupils, used to sing . . . from memory, and therefore knew 
the accordance and znamia well. . . . And in their creations there were no marks 
whatsoever, and they were ignorant of them. Those marks, visible to the eye, were 
invented in the newer creations by the Russian philosophers after the destruction of 
Lithuania under the late Czar and Grand Duke Michael Feodorovich. . . .” See also 
Metallov, Reshitelni perelém v risskoy tserkévno-péfcheskoy semiografii s votsa- 
rényem déma Romanovyh, Moscow, 1914. 

5 Alexander Mezenets was the head of two commissions (1655 and 1668) charged 
with a revision of the texts and melodies of the znamenny chant. He is the com _~ 
of the Azbuka edited by Smoliensky, which was the only reliable guide in transc bing 
the znamiona on to the staff. 
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( Hirmologion, p. !07 verso) 
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A leap of a fourth or a fifth may occur in a cadence: 
Ex.9 
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The melody proceeds mainly in quarter notes and half-notes, 
the beat—a none too strictly measured unit—being determined by 
the latter. Occasionally a whole note is introduced, usually at the 
end of a phrase or line. Eighth notes are rare. All this results in a 
motion of great stateliness and nobility. The singer, to lend addi- 
tional weight to his rendering, is free to sustain the half-notes and 
whole notes slightly in excess of their proper value: 


Ex. 10 
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The movement of the znamenny melody is inextricably bound 
up with the texts of the canticles. Text and melody are here on an 
absolutely equal footing. In this lies the great difference between 
the liturgical chants and the folk-song. The folk-singer takes the 
utmost liberties with the text. He will halt in the middle of a verbal 
line to satisfy the demands of the musical phrase. Separate words 
might likewise be broken up, or else they might be repeated. The 
sounds “ay”, “yay”, “da”, are frequently inserted in Russian folk- 
songs to cover up a misfit between the music and the words: 
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(“There is but one road in the field and even that is covered 
with snow”. The bracketed syllables are mere interjections in- 
serted in order to sustain the vocal line.)*® 

In the znamenny chant the text is treated with the utmost 
reverence. We never lose the feeling of being in the presence of a 
very exalted reading of the words. Hence the meaning of the 
phrase must stand out in relief, no word in it may be repeated. The 
long vocalises (Russ. fity, always designated by a @ in the 
znamenny notation) belong to a late period (16th-17th centuries) 
and are to be found chiefly in the Holiday Menaea (prazniki). 
The hirmoi—our best examples—contain no extended vocalises. 
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(“Having heard, O Lord, the sound of my beseeching words 
from my grievous soul, deliver me from evil: for Thou art our 
only Saviour.”’) 

As will be seen from the above, there are at most four notes 
over a syllable, two notes are the rule, while in some places a note 
is repeated in recitative fashion. A great dignity is maintained 
throughout. That within such restrictions the znamenny chanters 
have nevertheless contrived to create a body of the noblest melody, 
is greatly to be marveled at. 


4. The Tonalities of the Znamenny Chant. 
It has already been mentioned that the bulk of the znamenny 


6 From A. J. Swan, Recueil de chansons russes, Leipzig, 1939. 
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chant falls within 8 different echoi (glassy). The term “echos” 
is a Byzantine derivative (as is the term “octoechos” for the group 
of 8); but does it signify the same for the znamenny chant as it 
does for the Byzantine? Does “echos” mean mode, tonality? Here 
a slight historical digression is inevitable. 

It was in the 4th century A.D. that—following upon an at- 
tempt of the heretics (Arians and followers of Bardesanes) to 
seduce the masses by their sweet singing and melodies—an un- 
paralleled activity broke out within the church itself.” At that 
time the Hellenized world was guided in musical matters by the 
ancient Greek theory of scales (joined tetrachords), i.e. succes- 
sions of notes differing as to the position in them of the whole 
tones and half tones.* A melody was said to be in this or that 
tonality (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.), dependent on the 
fundamental succession of notes underlying it, forming into a 
scale and ending on this or that note (the Finalis).° It will appear 
obvious that a melody built on a scale in which the order of inter- 
vals within the octave would be 4-I-I-%-I-I-I would be very 
different in feeling from a scale where the intervals would be 
I-¥%-I-I-I-%-I. Thus a very clear division of tonalities was ob- 
tained. But just about the end of the 4th century there appeared 
in Syria—which from now on becomes the scene of an intense 
artistic creation—a rival musical system, perhaps of Arabian 
origin,” which favored a grouping of melodies not according to 
an underlying scale, but according to typical melodic formulae 
(patterns) that certain groups of melodies were found to have 
in common. This system was formulated into a theory about 
500 A.D., and all the songs of the Syrian liturgy were ordered into 
8 groups, possessing each its typical patterns. This new system 
was termed the Octoechos. 

Unfortunately, as so often happens with formulators of theory, 


7It was the time when Basil the Great was working in Caesarea, St. John 
Chrysostom in Constantinople, Ephrem in Syria, Athanasius the Great in Alexandria, 
and St. Ambrose in Milan. 

8 The enharmonic genus, involving quarter tones, did not survive into the Chris- 
tian Era. 

®A rather different interpretation of Greek theory has recently been offered by 
Otto Gombosi in his Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik (1939). It does 
not, however, clash with what Mr. Swan has to say about mode in the znamenny 
chant.—Ed. 

10 See H. Besseler, Die Musik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, in Handbuch 
der Musikwissenschaft, edited by E. Biicken, Potsdam, 1931-35. 
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the formulators of this one were out of touch with practice, and 
allowed themselves to be guided by both principles—the scale and 
the pattern principle—and produced something rather confused. 
St. John of Damascus, who lived in the 8th century and was an 
artist as well as a theoretician, attempted to go back to the Syrian 
principle in its pure form, but by that time the confused Octoechos 
had already gained firm root in Byzantium. It is not an easy matter 
to lay down the foundations of the Byzantine Octoechos, espe- 
cially with our scant knowledge of Byzantine musical practice.” 

But when it fell into the hands of the Russian singers, a process of 
clarification began. The Russians ignored the blunderings of the 
theoreticians who had dragged in the ancient Greek theory and 
nomenclature, and pounced upon the pattern principle that was 
also undoubtedly a part of the Byzantine Octoechos. And so 
the Russian Octoechos (osmoglassye) was gradually completely 
cleared from all arrangement according to scales and tonalities. 
It thus automatically reverted to the Syrian prototype and became 
a system of 8 different musical domains recognized by certain 
melodic patterns (popefki) that recurred within each ‘of them. 


N.B. This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized, since there has up to 
quite recently existed a considerable amount of confusion about the na- 
ture of the Russian Octoechos. The Russian theorists of the Golden Age 
(16-17th centuries) took their 8 glassy very much for granted, It never 
occurred to them to dwell on the fact that they were Nor 8 different 
scales or tonalities. Yet they treasured the book 1 in which all the pat- 
terns were grouped in the succession of the 8 echoi, appended it to the 
znamenny books (especially Hirmologia), and copied it out frequently. 
Mezenets, in his “Azbuka”, dealt only with the znamenny alphabet and 
not with the patterns. The worst confusion began when the 19th-cen- 
tury theoreticians took in hand the znamenny chant. They were com- 
pletely enwrapt in the scale theory, having just re-discovered the Gre- 
gorian modes. Razumovsky, Arnold, Voznessensky, labor hard to estab- 
lish for each Russian glas its finalis and dominant, to fit each melody 
into one of the diatonic scales. Razumovsky actually drew up a chart, 
on the strength of some two thousand melodies, which very eloquently 
gives the lie to the whole scale principle as applied to the Russian 
glassy.1* It was the true instinct of Smoliensky that led him back on to 
13H J. W. Tillyard has attempted it in his “Handbook of the Middle-Byzantine 

Musical Notation”. 

12 The so-called “kokiznik”. There were also many manuals (azbuki) with lists 
and explanations of the znamiona, indications about the singing of the patterns etc., 

eg. in the Octoechos of the Synodal Library, Cod. 74. 


18 In the 4th echos, for example, he obtained 122 endings on d and 117 on e. The 
other echoi are about as lacking in uniformity. 
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the right track of the patterns as against the tonalities. Metallov ‘* and 
Preobrashensky gave the scale theory a final blow, and one must hope 
that the application of the ancient Greek and Western mediaeval theo- 
ries to the Russian glassy has come to a close. 


The number of patterns seems to vary for the different glassy. 
Around go have been listed for the 1st and the 6th, and only 37 for 
the 7th. Many of them differ but slightly from one another, yet 
the poetic ingenuity of the Russian singers has assigned to each of 
them a special name. What names those are! ** Only one familiar 
with the Russian north (Novgorod, Pskov, Olonets, Archangel) 
and the idiom of its inhabitants can truly appreciate them. Quite 
a number of them are common to several glassy, especially to the 
ist and sth, the 2nd and 6th, the 3rd and 4th, the znd, 6th and 
8th, the 1st, 3rd and 4th, the 4th and 8th, etc. There are even some 
that occur in all glassy, but one or two. And yet, after practice, it 
is always possible to identify the glas from a succession of patterns. 
It will always be found to have its own physiognomy, to lean in 
the direction of this or that tonality. 

Looking into the musical expressiveness of the various patterns 
we are confronted with all shadings, from fairly meaningless 
phrases, like the following: 

the podidm"inthe2"and4'tslas —the'chamilé"inbeF'plas the full podiém'tn the S'plas 
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which are common to all melodic construction, to such fanciful, 
subtle organizations as: 
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Looking further into the peculiar character of each glas, we 
find that the absence of an underlying scale or succession of inter- 
vals, or a uniform tonic, makes it practically impossible to give 


14 Osmoglassye znamennavo raspéva, Muscow, 1900. 
15 Kultovaya musika v Rossyi, Leningrad, 1934; see especially p. 26. 
16 Metallov, Osmoglassye znadmennavo paspéva, Moscow, 1900. 
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anything but a vague description of the prevailing mood or 
character. 

The 1st glas (echos) is supposed to be the most festive of all; 
it is used on the most solemn occasions, but this does not prevent 
it from making frequent use of such mournful endings as: 


= 4 
eters or fewer fee eo 
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However, a general tone of solemnity is never absent. 
The 2nd glas is supposed to be sweet and tender and piteous, 
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yet such an ending alone as: 
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would tend to give it an assertive note. 


The 3rd glas seems to be the least distinct in feeling and has 
a way of ending a canticle with a slide of the semitone: 
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The 4th glas is the quintessence of pastoral feeling arousing 
joy and delight. It revolves chiefly in a rather high register: 














Compare this with the song of the shepherd Lel in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Sniegurochka: 

















from it is the somewhat warlike ending: 





Yet in other places it is described as bleak and yearning.” 
The 6th glas is unquestionably a mournful one, nearest in 
feeling to a ceaseless minor mode, but even here a note of vigor 
17 See quotation in Smoliensky’s edition of Mezenets from an article in “Chris- 
tianskoye chténye” 1831, vol. XVIII (p. 49). Smoliensky fully agrees with the author’s 
somewhat naive, but sincere account of the impression made on the average listener 


by each of the 8 glassy. 
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is not lacking: ————— } + 
i t } i ul Ll . 


Nearly all the canticles of the 6th glas end on a d approached from 
above (e) or below (c). 

The 7th glas has retained the quality attributed to it by the 
Byzantines: the heavy echos; it often rises to a triumphant note, 
especially in its most frequent cadence: 
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The 8th glas is the most plaintive and touching of all. It often 
resembles a mournful cradle-song, melodies hummed by an old 
nurse. It is replete with patterns from Russian folk-songs. Suffice 
it to mention here a hirmos of the 6th ode, the outline of which 
is full of a poignant pathos: 
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(“Hand me a bright chasuble, Thou who art clad in light as 
in a chasuble, Christ, our merciful Lord.”) 


; 5. The Lines (stréki) of the Znamenny Chant 

The above excerpts are already sufficient to show that we are 
in the znamenny chant dealing w vith such rhythm as may attach 
to passages of prose. Text and melody are interdependent. The 
lines of the text are uneven in length ‘and consequently produce 
uneven lines of melody. The rhythmic unit is the half note, 
but one line may have 12 such units, and another ro or 8, or 
even 5. I do not think that even the most careful scrutiny will 
here reveal some kind of recurrent rhythmic principle, every- 
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thing being dependent on the freely flowing prose of the text. 
This, however, does not in the least detract from the inevitable 
symmetry and just proportions of the whole canticle. Here two 
important factors of architecture come into play, that seem to 
have been ever before the eyes of the makers of the znamenny 
chant: the contrast and variety obtained by letting successive 
phrases of melody move within different types of trichord: 
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and the unity obtained by the use of rhyming lines that form into 
neat poetic constructions. 

A. The principle of variety has been dwelt on by Smoliensky."* 
Dividing the compass of the znamenny chant into ten successions 
of different trichords, he demonstrated, through a series of ex- 
amples, that at the root of the melodic movement of the various 
lines lay a subtle alternation of the above trichords: 
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18 In his edition of Mezenets, p. 53. 
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This principle is equally clearly visible in the hirmos of the 
8th glas quoted in Ex. 13. 

B. The principle of unity and architectural design in the zna- 
menny canticles I have attempted to demonstrate in the sub- 
sequent analyses. From the short hirmos to the longer sticheron 
and to the most involved and extended theotokia-dogmatika we 
can observe the same firm hand of the expert designer. Confined 
to the narrow compass of the chant, tied down by the exigencies 
of the text, faithful to the traditional patterns, it was principally 
in the structure of the canticles that the Russian singers showed 
their originality. We will not find in their creations any stereo- 
typed forms, any such scheme as the ABA, the AAB, or the 
rondeau of the western song-makers. Each canticle seems to follow 
its own course, devise its own fanciful shape, and, while the ever- 
recurring patterns betray the common kinship af all this body 
of melody, the wisdom of its makers has supplied us in the struc- 
ture of it with an endless variety of perfectly thought out forms, 
each a living organism. Space forbids me to present too many 
examples; let us regard this as a beginning of a future, more exhaus- 
tive analysis of the znamenny chant. 


Ex. x. 15 Hirmos of the 1%*glas (1ode) for fhe week fg faster (Hirmologion, p.2 recto) 
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Observe the threefold return of a. Each time its opening becomes in- 
creasingly impressive. In the short hirmoi there is, of course, no room for 
the larger groupings. The pattern—a b c a d a—is a typical “chain” form, 
such as we are apt to meet with in the instrumental music of a much later 


period. 
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Ex.16 Sticheron of the 24glas for Ascension bay (Triodion, p./42 v.and 143r.) 
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Here we have a much more involved construction. First a double state- 
ment of a b a b. Then a long c, followed by d with elements of the c, 
and another contrast in the form of an e. Then comes a grand restatement 
revolving around an enlarged a as follows: enlarged a; f (variation of a); 
g merging into a and tied to the enlarged a, with the ending of b; then 
another enlarged a followed by the opening of b, which runs out into a 
final cadence in a broad major. In the sticheron, longer than a hirmos, 
we already have a hint of larger sections: statement—contrast—restate- 
ment; but how far we are here from a stereotyped verbatim repetition 
of the first statement after the contrast. The restatement is really the 
climax, and, to be sure, we find that in the text of the sticheron it is also 
the climax, the a’s and b’s of the statement having told us of the birth 
and appearance to us of Christ; the c, d, and e, of the contrast of His 
suffering for us and resurrection from the dead. With the enlarged a of 
the restatement begins the hymning of the Ascension, as would befit an 
Ascension sticheron; hence the climax at this point, the enlargement of a, 
the joyous mergers of a and b, the high register into which the voice soars 
all the time, and the triumphant outlet at the end. What at first sight 
might appear as a rather arbitrary grouping, jointly with the text acquires 
a profound meaning and artistic purpose. 
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Ex.17 Theotokion-dogmaticon of the /glas_[(Octoechos, p.$ verso 
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In the theotokia we stand before the most full-grown forms of the 
znamenny chant. This is no mere hint at the large 3-part form, but the 
real thing, consisting of the prelude A, proposing the Virgin in all Her 
glory as the heroine of the theotokion about to be hymned; the principal 
middle part B, recounting Her exploits; and a postlude or epode C, a fiery 
appeal to the nations to take courage. The connecting link between the 
three parts are the lines e-d: observe how subtly they are woven in and 
how too much repetition is avoided. In part A they are used in extenso; 
in part B we first get only half of e and d (in full), and only later do we 
get both full lines; in part C we hear e and half of d. A further tie is the 
line b, which occurs in the first two parts and is supplied with a different 
ending in part B. The line e in the epode (C) shows above the words 
“will vanquish” a znamia known as the “arrow of triple accordance” 


(strela trisoglasnaya): [fees = This lends to the epode a par- 


ticularly solemn, inspired character. The opening of the epode by the 
line i, called the “pastela”, could not be more appropriate: the lovely flow 
of the melody with the repeated rise over the words “take cheer” is a 
true expression of a passionate summons, a clarion-call in song.?® 

We probably owe all the theotokia in this full-grown form to one 
Ivan Noss,?° a singer in the chapel of Ivan IV, a Novgorod chanter of 
the Golden Age, one of a group who carried the znamenny chant to its 
greatest heights. The contours of the melody are here of the supplest and 
most vivid kind, but nowhere is sheer virtuosity in evidence. There were 
as yet no signs of decay in the 16th century. 

Space forbids me to quote the melody of another theotokion, that of 
the sth glas, but a scheme of its structure is subjoined. Observe its ex- 
quisite symmetry: prelude, 3 parallelisms, and postlude. And what an 
enviable unity is obtained through the insertion of the line b in the third 
parallelism. 


19 This theotokion was one of the favorite canticles of St. Seraphim of Sarov 
(d. 1833), who used to sing it while at work in his retreat. 

20 Preface to a sticherarium of the 17th century, quoted in full in Undolsky, 
Zamechania dlia istorii tserkévnavo pénya v Rossii, 1846. A translation of the part of 
it pertaining to the Novgorod masters will be included in Chap. VI, to be published 
in the next instalment. 
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Scheme of Theotokion-dogmatikon of the 5th glas 


In the Red Sea, 


Of the Bride that never knew temptation 


Was the image writ in olden times. 





Moses at that time 
Did the waters divide; 
Gabriel at this hour 
The miracle did serve. 


The depths of the sea 

Israel as through the dry land did tread; 
Now the Son of God Thou bearest 
Immaculate Virgin. 


And upon the passage of Israel’s people 
The sea was as before; 

She, who sinless is, 

Upon the coming of Emmanuel 

Was uncorrupted. 
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contraction 





Thou who always wert 
And now appearst as man, 
Lord, save and pity us. 


aah OaAKnA 


melisma 
extension 
variant 





(To be continued ) 
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THE MELODY OF PINDAR’S 
“GOLDEN LYRE” 


By OTTO GOMBOSI 


F° THE PAST THREE YEARS there has been a pause in the con- 
troversy over the genuineness of the melody allegedly written 
by Pindar for his first Pythian Ode.’ The defenders of its authen- 
ticity refuse to be convinced by the arguments of their opponents. 
I admit that some of these arguments are weak and even biased. 
On the other hand, the genuineness of the music has been assailed 
not only because of single factors that arouse suspicion but because 
of the case they make when combined. The opponents think this 
case of sufficient weight to warrant an adverse decision of the 
much disputed question whether Athanasius Kircher, who pub- 
lished the melody in 1650, was a discoverer or a mean forger. 
Rudolf Wagner, one of the best scholars dealing with ancient 
Greek music, even attempted, in a study outlining the history of 
the investigation of such music, to show why Kircher should have 
undertaken a forgery and how he probably ‘committed one. 

Thus opinion stands against opinion, argument against argu- 


1 This paper was read before the Washington-Baltimore Chapter of the American 
— Society, at a meeting held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on November 
4, 19 

PCy. A. Boeckh, Pindari Opera I, Part 2, 203 ff; R. Westphal, Griechische Metrik, 
2nd edition, 1868, 622 ff; R. Westphal, Griechische Harmonik und Melopoie, 3rd 
edition, 1866, xlvi; Fr. Bellermann, Hymmnen des Dionysios und Mesomedes, 1840, 1 ff; 
W. Ambros, Geschichte der Musik, 1st edition, I, 1862, 276; A. Gevaert, Histoire et 
théorie de la musique de l’antiquité, 1, 1875, 6 ff, Il, 1881, 470 ff; H. Riemann, Hand- 
buch der Musikgeschichte 1, 1904, 131; C. Sachs, Musik des Altertums, 1924, 66 and 79; 
H. Abert, Gesammelte Schriften, 1929, 38; W. Vetter, s.v. Musik, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopadie der Altertumswissenschaften; A. Rome, L’Origine de la prétendue 
mélodie de Pindare, in Les Etudes Classiques 1 (1932), 3 ff and IV (1935), 337 ff; P. 
Friedlander, Die Melodie zu Pindars erstem pythischem Gedicht, in Sitzungsberichte 
der Sichsischen Akademie, Hist.-philol. Klasse LXXXVI (1934), Heft 4; W. Vetter, 
in Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft XVII, (1935), 121 ff; E. Kalinka and W. Fischer, 
in Philologische Wochenschrift LV (1935), 961 ff; P. Maas and J. Miiller-Blattau in 
Hermes LXX (1935), 101 ff; P. Friedlander and H. Birtner, in Hermes LXX (1935), 
463 ff; J. F. Mountford, in “Classical Review” XLIX (1935), 62; R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram, in “Journal of Hellenic Studies” LV (1935), 264; M. Lechantin, in Rivista 
Filologica LXII (1935), 410; J. F. Mountford, “The Music of Pindar’s Golden Lyre”, 
in “Classical Philology” XXI (1936), 120 ff; R. Wagner, Zum Wiederaufleben der 
antiken Musikschriftstellerei seit dem 16. Jabrbundert; ein Beitrag zur Frage: Kircher 
oder Pindar? in Philologus XCI (1936/37), 161 ff; C. Del Grande, in Dionisio, VI 
(1937/38), 67. 
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ment. Everything that philology can contribute to the question 
has apparently already been said. That this, however, is incon- 
clusive is shown by the following discouraging remark of Wag- 
ner’s, made despite his belief that the melody is a forgery: “Eim 
durchschlagender Gegenbeweis ist freilich nicht zu erbringen” 
(“Decisive adverse evidence, to be sure, cannot be produced”),§ 

Philology having failed, let us see what musicology can do, 
J. F. Mountford is right in saying: “So far as strictly musical argu-! 
ments are concerned, the authenticity of the fragment is not dis- 
proved by showing merely that Kircher might have written ity 
that could only be effected by a demonstration (hitherto unat= 
tempted) that it violates some canon of ancient musical theory oF 
practice and therefore could not be Greek.” But he is very skep- 
tical with regard to the possibility of such proof: “We know tog 
little about ancient musical practice to claim that the melody must 
be Greek; but there is no item of our knowledge which would 
justify anyone in asserting that this melody could not be Greek.”™ 

I do not think this skepticism is justified. The melody to 
Pindar’s first Pythian Ode is a forgery, and this can be proved con- 
clusively. 

Let us consider separately: (1) Whether the melody could be 
a work of Pindar’s; (2) if not, whether it could be ancient Greek; 
(3) if not, why it had to be forged i in the way that actually wa 
followed. 

To approach the solutio.. of these problems we have to repaif. 
a gap that is without parallel in the field of philology. There is no 
correct transcription of the “Pindar” melody. The first who tran 
scribed it—ostensibly, at least—was Athanasius Kircher himself." 
He started with the tone d’ and placed one flat in the signature} 
because he thought the melody lay in the Lydian key. Following 
the traditional view held since the Middle Ages with respect te 
Greek music, he identified the Lydian key with the basic diatoni¢ 
system, without sharps or flats except for a flat for the “hooked” 
tetrachord (added conjunctly above the tone a—that is, d’, c’, b4 
flat, a). Burette® and his followers accepted, instead, the tone b ag 


8 “Classical Philology” XXI (1936), 136 and 130. 
4 Athanasii Kircherit Musurgia universalis, sive magna ars consoni et dissoni in 
libros digesta, Rome 1650, lib. VII, Erotema IV, p- 541 f. 
5 Dissertation sur la mélopée de Pancienne musique, in Mémoires de ? Académi 
des inscriptions, 1718-1725, 203 ff; the transcription has been adopted by Burney, 
Marpurg, Forkel, G. Hermann, etc. 
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the starting point of the melody and placed one sharp in the signa- 
ture. So did Boeckh.® He became a victim of his fundamental error 
in confusing “key” and “mode” in his treatment of pre-Aristox- 
enian theory.’ Though he saw that the melody was written in 
symbols which, according to the Greek system of notation, indi- 
cated the Lydian key, he considered it desirable that the melody be 
classified from what he thought was the point of view of Pindar’s 
time. Believing that mode was then regarded as more important 
than key, he transcribed the melody in the Phrygian key because it 
lay in what he understood to be the Phrygian mode. This mode, in 
his system, started on the tone b. Both Burette and Boeckh con- 
sidered the tone b the common tone (synaphe) of the two tetra- 
chords e’, d’, c, b, and b, a, g, f-sharp. These tetrachords could 
occur conjunctly only when the Greater Perfect System*® was 
transposed into a one-sharp key. But, according to the Greek 
method, the tone d (which is the lowest tone of the melody) 
would have to be notated, in this key, by the sign } , not by the 


sign \ , which is the one employed. The use of this sign would 
indicate a key in which c would have to be sharpened. To be sure, 
neither c nor c-sharp occurs in the melody, but the sign \ never- 


theless shows that the key chosen by Burette and Boeckh is wrong. 
As a result, the notes that do occur do not bear the correct tonal 
relation to one another. The transcribers should have adopted a 
two-sharp signature if they insisted upon starting on b. 

Although the correct principles of transcription were unshak- 
ably established by Fortlage and Bellermann in 1847,” Gevaert, 
for the purpose of avoiding accidentals, transcribed the melody 
starting on the tone e’. Sachs and Friedlander, with the same aim in 
mind, have followed this precedent. But, just as a two-sharp signa- 
ture should have been used for the sake of indicating tonal rela- 
tions in the transcription beginning on b, even though c-sharp did 

6 Op. cit., p. 268. 

7 Cf. O. J. Gombosi, Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik, Copenhagen, 


1939, 12 f. 

8 A two-octave series having the intervallic relations of a scale extending from 
a’ down to A, without sharps or flats. The fifteen degrees have individual names: Nete 
Hyperbolaion, Paranete Hyperbolaion, Trite Hyperbolaion, Nete Diezeugmenon, etc., 
down to Proslambanomenos, as shown on page 389. 

®Fr. Bellermann, Die Tonleitern und Musiknoten der Griechen, Berlin, 1847; K. 
Fortlage, Das musikalische System der Griechen in seiner Urgestalt, Leipzig, 1847. 
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not occur, a one-sharp signature should have been used in this 
transcription beginning one’, even though f-sharp would not occur. 

The inaccuracy of all hese transcriptions arises chiefly from 
their disregard of the key indicated with precision by the notation. 
The key fixes the absolute pitch of the melody. Friedlander builds 
on sand when, to justify his transcription, he quotes Abert’s state- 
ment that the ancients had no “concert-pitch”. This matter, how- 
ever, is really secondary for the moment. The pitch designated by 
the notation—whatever its exact level—should be observed not- 
withstanding any personal belief of the transcriber’s concerning 
the existence or non-existence of:an ancient concert-pitch. The 
preservation of the original key is an elementary duty of the 
philologist. 

However, ancient concert-pitch is not a subject for personal 
opinion. The adoption of thirteen keys by Aristoxenus, fifteen by 
the post-Aristoxenians, and seven by Ptolemy, certainly was not a 
mere theoretical subtlety; it actually served to make possible dif- 
ferent pitches and transpositions. It ‘could do this only if these dif- 
ferent pitches had absolutely fixed values. I do not suggest that 
these values were exact pitches i in the physical sense. What I do 
suggest can be explained by an analogy. Organs have been tuned 
to different pitch levels, according to the time, place, and purpose 
of their construction. Some are tuned higher, some lower, than so- 
called “international pitch.” Nevertheless, a piece written in G 
major is played with the keys of G major rather than with 
those of F-sharp major or A-flat major.”* I think “absolutely fixed 
value” refers, as here, more to the fixed place on an instrument than 
to physically determined pitch. 

It may not be superfluous to refer in this connection to anal- 
ogies brought to light by musical ethnology. Since the publication 
of Hornbostel’s article about the “Massnorm”’,” the existence is 
known of a “concert-pitch”, f-sharp’, which is in obligatory use 
in widespread areas in Alien. Asia, the South Seas and South 
America. It is based on the old Chinese foot (about 230 mm.). 
As a result of a very brilliant deduction, Bellermann expressed the 


10 Just as an orchestra-player performs a piece in C major, let us say, with the 
fingerings etc. required by that key, whether the orchestra plays in “international” 
pitch or, as generally happens, somewhat higher. 

11 E. M. v. Hornbostel, Die Massnorm als kulturgeschichtliches Forschungsmittel, 
in Festschrift fiir Pater W. Schmidt (Médling bei Wien, 1928), 303 ff. 
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absolute pitch of Greek notes with the formula: The Greek nota- 
tion sign that we usually transcribe as f = modern d. According 
to this formula, the initial point of the ancient Greek tuning, the 
thetic Mese, a, corresponds to the “concert-pitch” f-sharp of the 
“Massnorm””’. 

As Monro saw it more than forty-five years ago” and as Horn- 
bostel later recognized it more fully,”* absolute pitch is the vehicle 
of the Ethos. I have shown elsewhere“ that the keys have absolute 
pitches and that it is in them—not in the modes, as has usually been 
supposed—that ethical character resides. 

While the absolute pitch of ancient Greek melodies has almost 
always been preserved in modern transcriptions, in those of the 
“Pindar” melody it has always been disregarded. Only Hugo 
Riemann tried to observe the elementary duty of preserving the 
pitch. But, as the result of being misled by an error of Ptolemy’s, 
Riemann mode all his transcriptions of ancient music a semitone 
too low.” Within the scope of his interpretation of the pitch of 
the keys and of the Notation-signs, however, his transcription, ac- 
cepted by Einstein,” is faithful. He starts on f-sharp’. But his sig- 
nature has two sharps whereas, under the circumstances, it should 
have three. 

According to the correct principles of Fortlage and Beller- 
mann, the melody should start on g’ and should be written in two 
flats. The key certainly i is not the Lydian, suggested by Kircher. 
Even Boeckh realized the possibility of other keys. To be sure, the 


signs S bas y designating the tones g’, f’, e-flat’, d’, are 


to be found in the Lydian key, but only to notate the “hooked” 
tetrachord. This tetrachord provides a modulating element within 
a Greek key; it is a means of extending the tonality in the direction 
of the lower fifth or higher fourth. Thus it would be as paradoxical 
to say that an entire melody could belong to a particular key when 
using only the “hooked” tetrachord of that key, as it w ould be to 


12D. B. Monro, “The Modes of Ancient Greek Music”, Oxford, 1894, 62 ff. 

13F, M. v. Hornbostel, Tonart und Ethos, in Festschrift fiir Johannes Wolf 
(Berlin, 1929), 73 ff. 

14 Op. cit., 136 ff. 

15 OQ, J. Gombosi, Op. cit., 98 ff. 

16 “A Short History of Music”, znd American ed., New York, 1938, p. 257. 
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say that a piece written in a minor key and constantly using b-flat, 
is in A minor instead of D minor. 

What is the key of the “Pindar” melody? Its notation-signs ex- 
tend from g’ to b-flat and include g’, f’, e-flat’, d’, c’, and b-flat. The 


use of the sign ~ for the tone b-flat shows beyond question that 


the next lower tone of the key (the tone that is not actually used 
in the melody) would have been a and not a-flat, because, if a-flat 
lay below the b-flat, the latter would have been notated with the 
sign ) . 

Thus the key of the melody is exactly defined. It is neither 
Lydian nor Phrygian, but a two- “flat key. There are two keys with 
such a signature, the Hyperlydian and Hypophrygian, but they 
merely stand in an octave relation to each other. If the melody is 
regarded as Hyperlydian, its tones form the part of the key reach- 
ing from the functional (dynamic) Mese (middle tone) of the 
transposed Greater Perfect System to the functional (dynamic) 
Hypate hypaton (second tone from the bottom of the System); if 
it is regarded as Hypophrygian, its extreme tones are the functional 
(dynamic) Nete hyperbolaion (the highest tone of the System) 
and the functional (dynamic) Paramese (the tone above the 
middle). For the moment, we shall not consider which of the two 
keys is correct. In either case, it is perfectly clear that the melody 
could not have been composed by Pindar or by anybody of his 
time. Let us examine the reasons for this statement. 

The Hypophrygian key was still unknown, not only to Pindar, 
but also to Plato and Aristotle. While Aristotle recognized” the 
unprecedented transition from the Dorian key to the Phrygian in 
the Dithyramb of Philoxenus, “The Mysians” (about 400 B. C.), 
his pupil Aristoxenus perceived in the same work the transitory 
use, for modulatory purposes, of the Hypodorian, Mixolydian, and 
Hy pophrygian keys also.’® Thus the Hypophrygian key seems to 
have appeared first about a hundred years after Pindar (and about 
half a century before Aristoxenus), as a tonality used merely for 
purposes of transition. It is obviously likely that it would have to 
be employed in this way for some considerable time before being 


17C, Sachs, Die griechische Instrumentalnotenschrift, in Zeitschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft V1 (1924), 289 ff. 

18 Polit. VIII. 7., 1342 b. 

19 Plutarch, De musica § 366, edited by Weil and Reinach. 
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accepted as a fully ranking key. Heraclides of Pontus has the 
greatest difficulty in understanding it and feels obliged to deny it 
(as well as some other new keys) any individual Ethos, with ‘the 
result that he sees no reason for its existence.” Aristoxenus men- 
tions the Hypophrygian as a key concerning which his immediate 
forerunners and his adversaries, the Harmonists, had disputed.” 
He, however, acknowledges its autonomy himself without any 
reservation—and is the first known to do so—by i incorporating it 
into his system of thirteen keys.” 

We have said that there was at least a century between Pindar 
and the first appearance of the Hypophrygian key. The interval 
was even greater between Pindar and the first appearance of the 
Hyperlydian key. This key is not included in the Aristoxenian 
system of Cleonides, which went only as far as the Hyper- 
phry gian key with the Mese f'. Only when the Aristoxenian 
system was finally rounded out to comprise fifteen keys, were the 
two highest keys added. These are the Hyperaeolian ‘(with Mese 
on f-sharp’) and the Hyperlydian (with Mese on g’). It is, of 
course, very difficult to decide when this completion was achieved. 
As already mentioned, Cleonides knew only the thirteen keys of 
Aristoxenus; and the very conservative and possibly pre- Christian 
author of the Fragmenta post Censorinum also cited no more.” 
Even Phrynichus the Arabian, a lexicographer of the late second 
century A. D., did not know more than thirteen harmoniai, i. e. 
keys.” 

On the other hand, Aristides Quintilianus, who I think can be 
dated about 100 A. D., informs us about the two highest keys and 
says they have been newly introduced.” Ptolemy also takes notice 
of this innovation.” It may therefore be dated the first century 
B.C. or A. D. Indications are not lacking that these new keys were 
used in actual music of the time: two of the Berlin Fragments (C 
and FE) show the use of the Hyperaeolian key. These fragments 
date from about 160 A. D. 

' Pindar, of course, could not compose in a key that he did not 


20 Athenaeus, 14, 624C¢-626a, vi, 364 ff, edited by Gulick. 

“1 Aristoxenus p. 37, edited by Meibom (= 128, as edited by Macran). 
2 Cleonides (Ps.-Euclides), 12, 203 f, edited by Jan. 

23 Fragm. 12 post Censorinum, 66-68, edited by Hultsch. 

*4 Bekker, Anecdota I, 14, p. 32. 

25, 10, 14, edited by Jahn. 

26 Harmonika Il, 8, 58, edited by Diiring. 
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know and that was not known for a whole century after his time. 
The melody transmitted by Kircher, therefore, cannot with justi- 
fication be ascribed to Pindar. 

To the argument that the key in which the melody was written 
was unavailable to Pindar, we are able to add a second argument 
based on the compass of the melody. It has already been contended 
by Riemann that the melody exceeded the upper limit of the com- 
pass of the seven-string lyre. In this he was right, although the 
limit he assigned to the instrument was wrong. He thought an f’- 
string was lacking. But since Sachs has proved that the lyre was 
pentatonically tuned and, as a result, that an f'-string actually ex- 
isted (at least in one of the two methods of tuning), the ground 
seemed for a while to be cut from under Riemann’s position. The 
melody, however, calls not only for an f’-string but for a g’-string 
—for the melody’s very first tone, at that. There is no doubt that 
this string was lacking in Pindar’s time. And, since an instrument 
normally accompanied a singer at the unison, we may with good 
show of reason claim it as certain that he did not compose a melody 


exceeding the instrumental compass. Thus we can prove also by ° 


the ambitus that the melody cannot properly be ascribed to Pindar. 
= —_ 


* 


It is a question of only secondary importance whether the 
melody, although not written by Pindar, could have been written 
later in Antiquity. Some believers in the genuineness of the melody 
as a Greek production have kept this small back-door open. At- 
tempts to close it, however, have been made by Paul Maas, who 
has emphatically denied, on philological grounds, the possibility 
of the existence in Late Antiquity of a composition associated with 
words of Pindar’s. Some further objections may be added on 
musicological grounds. 

If the melody i is to be considered Hypophrygian, it will reach 
from the Nete hyperbolaion to the Paramese; if it is to be con- 
sidered Hyperlydian, it will reach from the Mese to the Hypate 
hypaton. But all survivals of ancient Greek music show a tessitura 
—in terms of functional degrees—strikingly different from that 
of the Pindar melody. They assign much more importance to the 
normal middle register—that is, to the disjunct tetrachords (Meson 
and Diezeugmenon)—, the “hooked” tetrachord being only occa- 
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sionally used for a transitory modulation into the key of the lower 
fifth. The melodies preserved to us have the following compasses: 
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Setting aside the Berlin Fragments C and E, which were cer- 
tainly not intended to be performed on the lyre, we find that all 
the examples of ancient Greek music include in the lower range at 
least the Mese (which appears in Berlin Fragment E also) and the 
Lichanos meson, and in the upper range at least the Paramese and 
the Trite diezeugmenon. The “Pindar” melody, if considered 
Hypophrygian, differs from all the other melodies by lacking the 
Mese and the Lichanos meson; if considered Hyperlydian, it differs 
from them by lacking the Paramese and the Trite diezeugmenon. 
The ancient derivation of the melody, therefore, seems to be very 
unlikely, when the problem is considered according to the criterion 


of the tessitura. 
. * 
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If the melody was not composed by Pindar, or by any other 
ancient Greek, the question of the forger’ S identity arises. Of 
course, it is not inconceivable that the forgery might ‘be traceable 
to times earlier than Kircher’s—for instance, to the Byzantine 
Middle Ages. If the “very old fragment” of the Monastery San 
Salvatore in Messina, to which Kircher refers, actually existed, it 
could only have been a page of a medieval Byzantine codex. As far 
as we can judge today, the possibility is not a ‘probability. 

When the question arises why the forger, whoever he was, had 
to proceed just as he did, suspicions against Kircher ioom from all 
sides. Indeed, there can be no doubt that he was the forger. He did 
not comprehend the tables of Alypius, which notate, in two- 
octave scale form, the tonal material of the fifteen Greek keys. He 
gave only one list of modern letter-names for the degrees of all the 
fifteen keys. This list is the series of tones from a’ to A, i.e., a series 
that represents both the Greater Perfect System of Antiquity and 
the theoretical tone-system of the early Middle Ages. Kircher 
seems not to have perceived the differences in pitch-level among 
the various keys. Thus he might have chosen the signs he needed 
from any key whatsoever. Why did he choose just the signs of the 
Lydian key and especially those of the “hooked” tetrachord? 

Obviously he did this because the Lydian was the first of the 
keys tabulated by Alypius. It was the readiest at hand. Another 
reason lay in the ‘traditional identification, in the Middle Ages and 
later, of the Lydian key with the ground-system, a’-A. This iden- 
tification may ‘be found in the works attributed to Hucbald and in 
those of Pseudo-Johannes de Muris. Even if Kircher may not have 
known these theorists, he did know their common source, Boe- 
thius. Boethius preferred the Lydian key so strongly that it was 
bound to be considered the ground- -key by any student of his 
treatise who could not penetrate deeply enough i into the secrets of 
ancient keys and notation. Kircher was doubtless influenced in his 
choice also by the Hymns to the Muse, Nemesis, and Helios, which 
use the Lydian key and which were well known to him as printed 
for the first time in Greek notation only) in Vincenzo Galilei’s 
“Dialogo”, 1581." 

Thus Kircher took the signs of the Lydian key. But in order to 


27 Concerning the question of the Alypian tables cf. Wagner, Op. cit. The mis- 
takes in Kircher’s transcription of the “hooked” tetrachord seem to be due to haste. 
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notate b-flat he had to draw upon the “hooked” tetrachord. It was 
probably not known to him that this tetrachord had been used 
only for passing modulations; he did not know the fundamental 
distinction between the modulating and the non-modulating 
System (i.e. between the Greater Perfect System with and with- 
out the “hooked” tetrachord). The tone b-flat, differentiating the 
one from the other, represented to him (and to many others for 
centuries before him) a tone belonging to the ground-key. It was 
used as an alternative of equal rank for the regular key-tone, b- 
natural, especially in the ecclesiastical Lydian mode. 

The series d’, c’, b-flat, a, g, formed the preferred register of 
the 16th and early 17th centuries. Since we cannot enter into a 
prolonged discussion of this question here, we shall refer only to 
the melodies of Kircher himself. Examples of them are given in the 
article by Miiller-Blattau, mentioned in our second footnote. They 
show very clearly the same key and the same register as the 
“Pindar” melody. 

These clues lead to the conclusion that Kircher himself must 
be the forger of the “Pindar” melody. The possible objections to 
the charge, that have been raised by his defenders, seem to me to 
be very weak when weighed against the incriminating evidence. 

Kircher did not take very great care to camouflage his forgery. 
He chose the first Ode of a series, and from this Ode only the first 
page of a printed edition (that of Erasmus Schmid,” 1616). He 
chose the register that would most naturally occur to him first, 
composed a melody, which is not at all bad, and transcribed it into 
Greek notation, drawing upon the signs of the first key in the 
Alypian tables. By doing the last of these things, he could not, with 
his background, know that he had acted contrary to the elementary 
rules of ancient notation. 

A few words, however, have to be said in his favor. In the first 
place, he did not bang the big drum, but hid the “Pindar” melody 
very modestly among the hundreds of pages of a very compre- 
hensive work. He forged the melody because he knew ‘that with- 
out an at least ostensible example of Greek music his work would 
appear incomplete. While the Samarian and Armenian melodies 
included in his work are frankly offered as products of his fantasy, 


28 On this point I agree with Rome, Kalinka, Mountford and others, against Fried- 
lander. 
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in connection with his Greek example he wished to show that he 
knew how the key to the great secret of Greek music should be 
applied. Even if he knew Galilei’s edition of the Hymns to the 
Muse, Nemesis, and Helios, it would have been a great labor and 
almost an impossibility for him to transcribe the pieces from the 
faulty versions that appear there. At any rate, it was much simpler 
to fabricate a new lock to which to apply the old key. Kircher’s 
desire to complete his work outweighed his zeal for scientific 
accuracy, never very strong.” 

In the second place, he compels us to ask a question that may 
sound rather cynical: Isn’t it possible for success to be an excuse 
for such a forgery as this? Others may admire Kircher for his great 
knowledge: I admire him above all because of his fine intuition, 
which produced, in spite of all the gaps in his knowledge, an ex- 
ample that represented for many generations the submerged world 
of the music of classical Antiquity. 

We certainly have become more critical. But the increase in 
our knowledge has deprived us of many a happy illusion—and 
now departs another. 


29 Concerning the early attempts to transcribe Greek notation and the circum- 
stances appeeeien Kircher’s attitude, see Wagner, op. cit., where these matters are 
treated in a masterly manner. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


oussEAU began his “Confessions” with the assertion that 

he was setting forth on an “enterprise” without precedent, 
and with the prophecy that it would never have its equal. He 
wanted to show to the world a man—himself—“in all the truth 
of nature.” The world has not ceased to marvel at the self-revela- 
tion, or self-exhibition, of this man. But both his assertion and 
his prophecy were false. 

As a writer of unvarnished memoirs, Rousseau had at least one 
forerunner: Benvenuto Cellini; and the succession of bio- or 
autobiographical exhibitionism of the last century and a half is 
directly traceable to Rousseau’s example. Among musicians, the 
only one of the Cellini-Rousseau type was Richard Wagner. He 
might have written another great classic of the genre; but “Mein 
Leben”, which could have as well been called “Mein Kampf”, is 
incomplete and often inaccurate—sometimes deliberately so. Com- 
plete candor was impossible. It shrank before the staying hand of 
Cosima, amanuensis. The prudish adultress started early with the 
exercise of her censorship. Prudery distorts “the truth of nature.’ 
In woman it is a pardonable trait. 

A woman, nevertheless, has given us the frankest, most out- 
spoken account of a musician’s grandeur and misery that we have 
seen. It is the life of Gustav Mahler written by his widow, Alma 
Maria (now the wife of Franz Werfel, poet and novelist), in- 
cluding a large selection of letters from and to Mahler (Albert 
de Lange, Amsterdam, 1940; 472 pp.).” It is difficult to say which 
is the more.absorbing: Frau Alma’s narrative and the extracts from 
her diaries, or the correspondence. The whole forms a unique 
record, not only of a strange and complex personality, but of a 
vanished musical and intellectual era in Europe and America. 
No matter what one may think of Mahler, as a composer, there 
can be no doubt that this book, searching the remotest corners of 
his mind and heart—both of them exceptional—, must rank among 
the most remarkable documents of its kind. Whether all judg- 
ments, all opinions of the author are accurate is not to the point. 

1A volume of “Gustav Mahler Briefe” was published by Alma Maria Mahler in 
1924. These letters cover a peried from 1879 until 1911. 
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Her sincerity, her truthfulness, her courage are as convincing as 
they are admirable. 

The autobiographies of Cellini, Rousseau, and Wagner were 
published posthumously. Frau Mahler, too, in her preface, tells 
us that this life of her first husband, this story of their married 
years, was intended for publication after her death. But world 
conditions made her alter her resolve. One of Vienna’s main 
streets, named after Gustav Mahler, is now the Meistersinger- 
strasse. The superb bust of Mahler by Rodin, a gift of Frau Mahler 
to the Vienna Opera, where Mahler reigned so long as director, 
has disappeared. Mahler’s symphonies, which had at last gained 
recognition in Germany and Austria, will no longer be heard 
there. The chances of their being performed elsew here are slim 
and depend upon the devotion of such Mahler disciples as Bruno 
Walter and Otto Klemperer. The memories of what Mahler 
achieved in America are cherished by a dwindling group of the 
older generation. 


Mahler, the Jew who became enwrapped in Catholic mysticism, 
followed in the footsteps of Ahasuerus. Tracked out not only 
during his lifetime, he was pursued after death. The Wandering 
Jew, chased across the face of this earth, he has assumed symbolical 
stature. From Amsterdam, in October 1904, after the warmly 
acclaimed performance of his second and fourth Symphonies, he 
wrote to his wife that here, in the Netherlands, he believed to have 
really found his “musical home” for which he was looking and 
longing. There, where Richard Strauss was so much “en vogue”, 
he had beaten his only rival “by a yard”. There, where Willem 
Mengelberg promised to be his most ardent apostle, musical cul- 
ture was “stupendous”. And “how these Dutch can listen!” Here, 
too, his “life” was published just before the Invader, who had 
tried to extinguish Mahler’s work and memory in Germany and 
Austria, could destroy this living testimony of a great outcast in 
the frenzy of ruthless war. Irony and tragedy can go no farther. 
But the testimony survives. 

Probably the greatest inner conflict of Mahler’s was this con- 
sciousness of his Semitic descent and his ambition to write ‘“‘Chris- 
tian” music—whatever that may be. Perhaps some of the difficul- 
ties that he experienced in his marriage sprang from a similar dis- 
cord, imagined and unnecessary. He could not have found a more 
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understanding wife. Frau Mahler tells of a visit that she and her 
husband paid one night after dinner, as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph Schirmer, to the Chinatown of New York. Mahler was 
deeply impressed with what he saw. Watching these furtive 
Orientals move silently and mysteriously about, he exclaimed: 
“It is difficult for me to believe that these are my brethren.” 
From hushed and dim Chinatown, the party proceeded to the 
noisy and glaring quarter of the Jews. There barter and bustle 
went on undiminished at night as in day time. Frau Alma asked 
her husband: “Are these our brethren?” And “he shook his head 
in despair.” 

From Lemberg (the later Lvov), to which Mahler had gone 
for the performance of one of his works, he wrote to his wife in 
1903: “The funniest are the Polish Jews, who run about here as 
do the dogs elsewhere. It is most amusing to watch them! My 
God, and I am supposed to be related to them?! How idiotic any 
racial theories seem to me, in the face of such evidence, I cannot 
tell you.” Later he leaned towards the belief that there are no 
differences of race, only differences of caste or mentality. 

Mahler, with all the nobility of his soul, was an intellectual 
nouveau riche. As such he was uncertain, unseeing, uncritical, and 
yet uncompromising. Musician and artist to his finger-tips, ready 
to give encouragement to anyone who seemed to be striving for 
new forms of beauty and perfection, he was hopelessly old- 
fashioned in his own musical romanticism, shot through with 
sentimentality and banality. Oddly, he was blind to the modest 
but pure flame—his own wife’s talents and aspirations—that 
burned unheeded and untended under his very eyes. Alma Maria 
Schindler, before she met Mahler, had been a pupil i in composition 
of Alexander Zemlinsky, an excellent teacher, now domiciled in 
our midst. She had written songs. Mahler ignored them—until it 
was too late. “What have I done?” he exclaimed in 1910 after one 
of several matrimonial crises. “These songs are good. Simply 
splendid! I demand that you work them over, that we publish 
them. I shall not rest until you resume work. God, how narrow 
I have been!” 

None of which prevented Mahler, throughout his married life, 
from depending on his wife for the copying of all of his scores, 
which she did with the utmost neatness and accuracy. At the 
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same time Frau Alma became something of a collaborator, inti- 
mately familiar with each of her husband’s newly created works, 
When she dared to express a musical opinion, she was not always 
sure that it would be gratefully, or even politely received. The 
first work of his, freshly completed, that Mahler played to his 
wife was the Fifth Symphony. Frau Alma writes: “When he had 
finished, I told him all that I immediately loved in this beautiful 
work, but I also voiced my scruples in regard to the final chorale. 
This churchly, uninteresting chorale! He objected, said: ‘But 
Bruckner!’ Whereupon I: ‘He could, but not yout” ” We see in 
a flash the opposing forces which formed this “union” 

Mahler’s egocentric nature knew no bounds. And yet he could 
be generous. He was one of the first who helped Arnold Schoen- 
berg to gain a hearing in Vienna, defending the innovator against 
the insults of loudly hissing reactionaries. He enjoyed discussions 
with the keen and often paradoxical Schoenberg. He would also 
close his door to him, if the paradoxes outraged him. Schoenberg 
and Zemlinsky were “regular” guests in Mahler’s home at Vienna, 
debating at length, over innumerable glasses of beer, innumerable 
subjects. On one occasion, when Mahler could bear no longer with 
Schoenberg’s dizzy arguments, he shouted angrily: “Stop with 
your beer-talk (Bierschwefel)!” Whereupon Schoenberg: “Well, 
is it my fault if we get no wine to drink?” These were convivial, 
stimulating meetings of the intellectual élite in the Vienna of a 
glorious past. Mahler’s interest in Schoenberg never flagged. The 
last two letters in Frau Alma’s book are Schoenberg’s, dated 
August 2 and 3, 1910, respectively. In the first Schoenberg asks 
for a loan of “from 300 to 400 gulden”; in the second he acknowl- 
edges the receipt of 800 kronen. During the last days of unclouded 
consciousness, before his end on May 18, 1911, Mahler was w orry- 
ing about Schoenberg’s future. He said: “When I go, he has no 
one left.” That fear was unfounded. 

It cannot possibly be the aim of this review to give an adequate 
idea of the wealth of material contained in this book. Much less 
is it our intention to try to assign his proper niche to Mahler, the 
composer. What Frau ‘Alma makes abundantly clear—and often 
pathetically—is the holy fire with which the composer Mahler 
was consumed, the conviction he had of his mission. We hear at 
length of the various performances (and first performances) of 
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Mahler’s works; we are steeped in the atmosphere of the pre- 
(1914) war music festivals in various cities of Europe; we see the 
big-shots and the small-fry of the musical fraternity disport them- 
selves in various degrees ‘of unbrotherly love; we are allowed to 
peer behind the curtains of rivalry and intrigue; we find old sus- 
picions confirmed and an occasional doubt dispelled. 

It would take several pages in which to recount Frau Alma’s 
tales of Richard Strauss alone. They are told without malice, but 
also without any attempt at improving the likeness. Strauss was, 
first and last, the business man; his wife, Pauline, no less bent on 
enriching the family exchequer, was an impossible termagant. At 
the first performance of Strauss’s opera Feuersnot in Vienna, 
Pauline Strauss sat in Mrs. Mahler’s box at the Imperial Opera 
House. She kept up a loud commentary of invective: no one could 
possibly care for this “fabrication”; ; people pretended they liked 
what could not possibly please them; there was not one original 
note in the whole score, everything “stolen” from Wagner down 
to Schillings. And after the performance, when Strauss asked his 
wife: “Well, Pauksel, what do you say to my success?” she 
jumped at him like a wild cat: “You thief, you dare come under 
my eyes? I’m not going with you, you are too rotten.” Such 
scenes would seem incredible if others and similar ones were not 
well authenticated. At the supper which followed the perform- 
ance, Strauss sat next to Mrs. Mahler, and said (in his Bavarian 
dialect): “My wife is pretty much of a nag, but, you know, I 
need that.” His conversation dealt chiefly with money, and his 
sole concern was to learn from Mahler what royalties he might 
expect if the success should prove great or only fair. One must 
read Frau Alma’s account of the music festival at Strassburg, in 
May 1905, at which Mahler appeared as conductor (all-Beethoven 
program) and as composer (his Fifth Symphony), to get the full 
measure of Strauss’s uncontrollable temperament or temper. It is 
a piece of vivid reporting and a capital character sketch. 

But Strauss is only one of the many figures that pass before 
the reader’s eyes in life-like look and speech. Of especial interest 
are the pages of Frau Alma’s diary devoted to Charpentier and 
to the premiére of his Louise at the Opera i in Vienna, in the Spring 
of 1903. Mahler loved the work. He had prepared it carefully. 
But Charpentier, upon arriving in Vienna, changed the whole 
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mise-en-scéne, and Mahler admitted that it was for the better. In 
1939, Frau Alma saw Charpentier in Paris. “He has remained 
the same. He is as young as his Lowise, which is as fresh as on the 
first day.” 

Then there are stories about Hugo Wolf, Bruckner, Gerhard 
Hauptmann, Carl Goldmark, Pfitzner, Jean Sibelius, Frank Wede- 
kind, Alfred Roller, Max Reinhardt, Thomas Mann, and prac- 
tically everyone who belonged to the ° ‘vanguard” of a generation 
ago. To American readers, of particular interest are the chapters 
dealing with Mahler’s stay in New York, first at the Metropolitan, 
then as conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mahler loved 
America, he enjoyed working with the stars of the Metropolitan— 
with Sembrich, Caruso, Scotti, and the rest—, then with an 
orchestra wholly submissive to his slightest wishes and intentions, 
not indifferent or antagonistic as the Vienna Philharmoniker had 
been. But his joy was not unalloyed. Toscanini appeared on the 
scene; he demanded the right to re-study Tristan which Mahler 
had prepared with infinite love and pains. Mahler was deeply 
offended. Mahler had declined, and wisely, to become Conried’s 
successor. The New York Philharmonic gave him ampler breath- 
ing space. But then ill health set in, and before three years were 
over the end had come. 

There is no room to go into details about Mahler’s youth, his 
parents and grandparents, his brothers and sisters. But what Frau 
Alma tells of them, in unsparing frankness, often attains the heights 
of a family epic. Nor can we speak now of Mahler’s singular 
courtship, of his letters to his wife, of the tragic death of their 
first child, of the man’s eccentric manners, of his kindness, of his 
egotism, of his sophistication and naiveté. He walked to his wed- 
ding in the Karlskirche alone in the rain with his rubbers on, while 
the bride—then an expectant mother—with her mother and his 
sister drove to the church in a carriage. Mahler’s sister Justine, at 
the same time, became the wife of the Konzertmeister Arnold 
Rosé. Until Mahler’s marriage, it had been she who had considered 
the famous brother (another brother had shot himself, a third one 
had to flee to America) as a sort of private property, or goose that 
lays the golden egg. To her newly acquired sister-in-law she said 
of Gustav spitefully: “I had him young, you get him old.” The 

relations between the two households were never very cordial. 
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When Justine came to see her dying brother, he did not recognize 
her and he asked: “Who is this strange woman?” The subcon- 
scious spoke. 

Mahler’s table manners were as original as they were perturb- 
ing at times. On one occasion, when Richard Strauss beckoned 
Mahler to take a seat next to his wife, Pauline, she exclaimed: 
“But only if you don’t fidget; I can’t stand that.” Mahler was not 
handsome, but he had a singularly noble and expressive face. His 
death mask is sublime. 

During his earlier years as conductor, especially in Budapest 
and Hamburg, the fair sex had plagued him not a little. Talk of 
his “affairs” was rampant. Yet he was afraid of young Alma 
Maria’s beauty and virginity. He would have preferred it had she 
been a widow or had she had a lover. Still, she conquered him 
with her charms, and with her brilliant intellect, though she never 
—except tow ard the end of their ten years together—could feel 
that, in spite of his love for her, he understood or fully valued her. 
In his passion he was selfish, unobserving. 

In Mahler’s letters we come upon curious statements. Thus 
in one to his wife (written in 1904): “I have gone through nearly 
all of Brahms. Well, I must say, what a tiny little man, with a 
rather narrow chest. Good God, when, compared with him. one 
has felt the storm-wind blowing from the lungs of Richard 
Wagner!” And in the following letter: ““Now I stick to Beethoven 
and Wagner—and nothing else!” ‘There are two interesting letters 
from Cosima Wagner to Mahler, the “Hofoperndirektor” of 
Vienna against whose appointment to the position she, as a good 
anti-Semite, had put in an objection. This did not prevent her 
afterwards from pleading with Mahler in behalf of her son Sieg- 
fried’s operas. These two letters, in their imperial style, make 
rather amusing reading now. 

Nothing in this review can afford the reader a true idea of 
what this remarkable book contains. It is to be hoped that an 
edition in English will be forthcoming before long. Such a transla- 
tion will gain by an exhaustive index, which is sadly wanting in 
the German original. 

In conclusion we should like to quote from a letter written by 
Arnold Schoenberg to Mahler on December 12, 1904, translating 
the passage as well as we can: 
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To tell you approximately of the impression that your Symphony has 
made on me, I must not speak as one musician to another, but as man to 
man. For I have seen your soul, naked, stark naked. It lay before me like a 
wild, mysterious landscape w ith gruesome abysses and chasms, and next to 
chem serene, lovely, sunny meadows, idyllic places of rest. I felt you as if 
you were a piece of Nature with all her terror and destruction, and with 
her transfiguring, calming rainbow. What does it matter if afterwards, 
upon learning of your “program”, I found that it hardly fitted my feel- 
ings? What does it matter whether I am a good or a bad reader of signs 
with respect of those feelings which an experience had awakened in me? 
Must I correctly understand, where I have experienced, felt? And I believe 
that I did feel your symphony. I felt the struggle for illusions; I felt the 
pain of the disillusioned; I saw benign and malign forces wrestling with 
each other; I saw a human being in tormenting emotion struggling for 
inner harmony; I sensed the presence of a human being, a drama, truth, 
the most reckless truth! 


That was Gustav Mahler, and thus he appears throughout the 
pages of this recklessly truthful book. 


C. E. 


ERRATA—AprIL, 1940 NUMBER 


p-179 The reference at the bottom of the page should be to Wilhelm 
Rust, not to Friedrich Wilhelm Rust. 


p. 181 In the first two lines of the section on Rust, substitute “Rust” for 
“the above-mentioned . . . works.” 
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Wolfgang-Amédée Mozart. Sa vie mu- 
sicale et son oeuvre, de l’enfance a la 
pleine maturité. Essai de biographie 
critique suivi d’un nouveau catalogue 
chronologique de l’oeuvre du maitre. 
Tome IV: L’épanouissement (1784- 
1788). 400 p, 8°. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie., 1940. 


. 


ITALIAN 


ANGELI, ANDREA D’ 
Benedetto Marcello. Opere e vita. Mi- 
lano: Fratelli Bocca, 1940. 
Giuseppe Verdi. 2a edizione. 83 p, 16°. 
Milano: Bietti, 1939. 

BaLLo (ED ALTRI AUTORI) 
Il libro della musica. Firenze: Val- 
lecchi, 1939. 

BoNAVENTURA, ARNALDO 
Niccold Paganini. 3a edizione. 99 p, 
16°. Milano: Bietti, 1939. 

BoNTEMPELLI, Massimo 
L’avventura novecentista. Firenze: Val- 
lecchi, 1939. 

CossAr, RANiERI Mario 
Vecchia liuteria goriziana. 17 p, 8°. 
Gorizia: Ist. per il Promovimento delle 
Industrie e dell’ Artigianato (Tip. So- 
ciale), 1939. 

L’EDIZIONE ITALIANA DELLE “OPERE COM- 
PLETE” pi P. L. pA Paestrina. Pensieri 
e saggi di musicisti, musicologi e critici 
dogni nazione. Prefazione di R. de 
Rensis. Roma: Edizione Fratelli Scalera. 

Fae., Vittorio 
Gli strumenti musicali del Civico Mu- 
seo di Udine. Pettura tenuta nell’ adu- 
nanza del 17 febbraio 1938-XVI. (Ac- 
cademia di Udine) 22 p, 8°. Udine: 
Arti Graf. Friulane, 1939. 

Gasertotto, A, & M. CicoGNna 
Oreste Ravanello. Padova: Gregoriana 
Editrice. 

Jeri, ALFREDO 
Mascagni. Milano: Garzanti, 1940. 

Lessona, MICHELE 
Federico Chopin. (I Maestri della mu- 
sica) 62 p, 8°. Torino: Ediz. Arione. 





Lucian, S. A. 
Domenico Scarlatti. (I maestri della 
musica) 32 p, 8°. Torino: Ediz. Arione, 
NASCIMBENI, GIOVANNI 
Riccardo Wagner. 2a edizione. 88 p, 
16°. Milano: Bietti, 1939. 
Paaiia, CesaRE (GAIANUS) 
Francesco Cilea e la sua nuova ora, 
Una spiegazione di Gaianus. 63 p, 16°, 
Bologna-Rocca S. Casciano: L. Cap- 
pelli, 1939. 
PANICHELLI, P. 
Il pretino di Giacomo Puccini rac- 
conta, Prefazione di Lucio d’Ambra. 
Pisa: Nistri-Lischi. 
Pao.tt, DOMENICO DE 
La crisi musicale italiana, 1900-1930, 331 
p, 16°. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1939. 
Pasquaui, Grutio & Principe Remy 
Il violino. Manuale di cultura e didat- 
tica violinistica. Prefazione di Guido 
Pannain. 2a edizione completamente 
rifatta. x, 377 p, 8°. Milano: Curci, 
1939. 
Pasqua.inl, G. 
Proprieta del corpo di risonanza degli 
strumenti ad arco rivelate con metodi 
elettroacustici. Roma: Manuzio, 1939. 
Roversi, AMELIA 
Gli artisti di ieri. Antologia. Storia 
della vita di Giuseppe Verdi e dei 
pit grandi artisti del passato. 69 p, 8°. 
Bologna: Tip. Vighi e Rizzoli, 1939. 
Tipsy, Ortavio 
Carlo Maria Weber. (I maestri della 
musica) 31 p, 8°. Torino: Ediz. Arione. 
_ * 


* 


SPANISH 


Campos, Rusen M. 
El folklore musical de las ciudades. In- 
vestigacion acerca de la musica mexi- 
cana para Bailar y cantar, obra inte- 
grada con 85 composiciones para piano 
cuyas melodias estan intactas. 457 Pp, 
8°. Mexico: Publicaciones de la Secre- 
taria de Educacion Publica, Talleres 
Linotipograficos “El Modelo”, 1930. 

Gattac, Hector 
Ensayos musicologicos. xiv, 122 p, 8°. 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora 
“Coni”, 1939. 

TorroELLA BonnIN, JUAN 
La escuela clasica del violin y su nexo 
con la escuela moderna. Conferencia 
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con ilustraciones musicales, leida por 
su autor . .. presidente de la seccién de 
musica, en la Academia Nacional de 
Artes y Letras, el viernes, 18 de marzo 
de 1938. (Academia Nacional de Artes 
y Letras) 19 p, 8°. La Habana: Imp. 
Molina y Cia., 1938. 
* a 
. 


PORTUGUESE 


Correa DE Azevepo, Luiz HeError 
Dois pequenos estudos de folclore mu- 
sical. Algumas reflexdes sobre folc- 
musica no Brasil, Caminhos da musica 
sul-americana. 43 p, 8°. Rio de Janeiro: 
Typ. do “Jornal do Commercio”, Rod- 
rigues & Cia., 1938. 


Escala, ritmo e melodia na musica dos 
indios brasileiros. Tese com que se 
apresenta . . . a0 Concurso para provi- 
mento da cadeira de folclore nacional 
da Escola N. de Musica da Universi- 
dade do Brasil. 48 p, 8°. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Typ. do “Jornal do Commer- 
cio”, Rodrigues & Cia., 1938. 
* 
o 


DUTCH 


Coster, Dirk 
Muziek in woorden. 112 p, 8°. 
’s-Gravenhage: J. P. Kruseman, 1939. 

Kat, A. J. M. 
Studie en uitvoering van de klassieke 
polyphonie. (Studién en bijdragen ter 
bevordering van een goede kerkmuzi- 
kale praktijk, Kerkmuziek-reeks. no. 4) 
136 p, 8°. Bilthoven: De Gemeenschap, 
1939. 

Leeuw, G. VAN DER 
Beknopte geschiedenis van het lerk- 





lied. iii, 287 p, 8°. Groninger: J. B. 
Wolters, 1939. 

VLAAMSCH JAARBOEK VOOR MUZIEKGE- 
SCHIEDENIS. le jaarg., 1939. 135 Pp, 8°. 
Antwerpen: Vereeniging voor Muziek- 
geschiedenis, 1939. 

* * 
* 


DANISH 


Kg@BENHAVNS KOMMUNEBIBLIOTEKER 
Katalog over dansk og udenlandsk Mu- 
sik og Musiklitteratur. Tilvaext 1932- 
1939. 62 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Kommune- 
biblioteker. 

Mustkuistorisk Arkiv. Udgivet af Dansk 
Musikselskab, musikologisk Samfund. 
Redigeret af Godtfred Skjerne. 28% 
408 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1939. 

. - 


SWEDISH 

OTrTeELIN, ODAL 
Gestalter och verk ur musikens varld. 
47 p, 8°. Stockholm: Studiekamraten, 
1940. 

TORNBLOM, Foike H. 
Beethoven, 165 p, 8°. Stockholm: Bon- 
nier, 1940. 


Schubert. 157 p, 8°. Stockholm: Bon- 
nier, 1940. 
* * 
7 


LETTISH 


Sitrya, Exza 
LatvieSu deja. (Mit deutscher Zusam- 
menfassung: Der altlettische Tanz) 187 
p, 8°. Riga: LatvieSu Folkloras Kratuve, 
1939. 
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PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


ALLENDE, P. HUMBERTO 
Tonadas chilenas. Reverse: Bailecito 
(Lopez-Buchardo) ; Milonga (Troiani). 
Ricardo Vines, pf, Victor 4467. 
ANSELL, JOHN 
Plymouth Hoe: Overture. Light sym. 
orch, con. Ansell. English Gramophone 
3 9036. 

Arne, THomas AvucustTINE (See Shake- 
speare) ; 
Bacu, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (See also Bridge, 
Caccini, Ehlers, Gumpeltzhaimer and 

Scarlatti, D.) 

Cantata, no. 202: Weichet nur, betriibte 
Schatten. E. Schumann, s; Y. Pessl, 
hpschd; M. Miller, ob; P. Sklar, bs-viol; 
Stuyvesant str. quart. Victor M-664. 


Chorale prelude: Wachet auf; Italian 
concerto: Andante (Arr. Commette). 
Edouard Commette, o, Saint-Jean Cath, 
Lyons. Columbia 69875D. 


Orgelbiichlein, Vol. 1: In dir ist Freude; 
Mit Fried’ und Freud’ fabr’ ich dahin; 
Herr Gott, nun schleuss den Himmel 
auf; O Lamm Gottes unschuldig; 
Christe, du Lamm Gottes; Christus, der 
uns selig macht; Da Jesus an dem 
Kreuze stund; O Mensch, bewein’ dein 
Stinde gross; Wir danken dir, Herr 
Jesu Christ; Hilf, Gott, dass mir’s 
gelinge; Christ lag in Todesbanden; 
Jesus Christus, unser Heiland; Christ 
ist erstanden; Erstanden ist der beil’ge 
Christ; Erschienen ist der herrliche 
Tag; Heut’? triumphiret Gottes Sobn. 
E. Power Biggs, 0, Germanic Museum, 
Cambridge. Victor M-652. 


Sonatas, gamba: No. 1, G maj; No. 2, 
D maj. Emanuel Vardi, vla; Vivian 
Rivkin, pf. Royale set 34. 

Suite, clavier (French), no. 3, B min. 
James Friskin, pf. Gamut R-2001. 


Suite, orchestra, no. 3, D maj. Reverse: 
Minuet (Boccherini). Paris Cons. Orch. 
con. Weingartner. English Columbia 
LX 874-76. 

Bac, WILHELM FRIEDEMANN (See Eblers) 











BacKER-GR@NDAHL, AGATHE (See Frijsh) 
BEE 7HOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
(See also Strauss and Thomas, J. C.) 
Coriolan Overture, op. 62. London 
Sym. orch. con. Pablo Casals. Victor 
pop. price 36291. 


Leonore Overture, no. 1, op. 138, C 
maj. B. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. Tos- 
canini. Victor 15945. 


Quartet, strings, op. 18, no. 3, D maj. 
Coolidge Quart. Victor M-650. 


Sonata, violin and piano, op. 24, F maj 
(Spring). Jeno Lener, vin; Louis Kent- 
ner, pf. Columbia M-404. 


Sonata, violin and piano, op. 47, A maj 
(Kreutzer). Simon Goldberg, vin; Lili 
Kraus, pf. English Parlophone R 
20478-81. 


Symphony, no. 3, E-flat maj, op. §5 
(Eroica). Sym. Orch. con. Albert 
Coates. Victor pop. price set G-2. 


Symphony, no. 6, F maj, op. 68 (Pas- 
torale). Minneapolis Sym. Orch. con. 
Mitropoulos. Columbia M-4o1. 

Tue Beccar’s OPERA 
(Version of Frederic Austin). Glynde- 
bourne Op. Co. Audrey Mildmay, 
Constance Willis, Linda Gray, Ruby 
Gilchrist, Alys Brough, Bruce Flegg, 
Michael Redgrave, Roy Henderson, 
Joseph Farrington. con. Michael Mudie. 
English Gramovhone C 3159-64. 

3ENEDICT, Sir JULIUS 
I! Carnevale di Venezia. Lina Pagliughi, 
s; John Amadio, fl; Nils Nelson, pf. 
Victor 2061. 

Beriioz, Hector 
Symphonie fantastique, op. 14. Paris 
Cons. Orch. con. Walter. Victor 
M-662. 

Bizet, Georces (See Mascagni and Mas- 
senet) 

Biocu, ERNEST 
Abodal. Reverse: Kaddisch (Ravel). 
Menuhin, vin; H. Endt, pf. Victor 
15887. 

BoccuHerin1, Luci (See Bach) 
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BraHMs, JOHANNES (See also Debussy) 
Concerto, piano, no. 2, B-flat maj, op. 
83. Backhaus, pf; Saxon State Orch. 
con. Karl Bohm. English Gramophone 
DB 3930-35. 


Symphony, no. 4, E min, op. 98. Lon- 
don Sym. Orch. con, Hermann Abend- 
roth. Victor pop. price set G-7. 


Symphony, no. 4, E min, op. 98. Saxon 
State Orch. con. Bohm. English 
Gramophone DB 4684-88, DBS 4689. 
Bripce, FRANK 
Cradle song: Moto perpetuo. Reverse: 
Siciliana (Bach). Henri Temianka, vin; 
pf. English Parlophone E 11445. 
BuxTEHUDE, DieTRICH 
Organ music: Toccata in F; Chorale 
preludes: Ich ruf? zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ; Lobt Gott, ibr Christen, all- 
zugleich; Magnificat primi toni; Chorale 
fantasia: Wie schén leuchtet der Mor- 
genstern; Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor. Carl Weinrich, 0, Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton. Musicraft set 
40. 
Byrp, WiLt1AM (See Eblers) 
Caccin1, GIULIO 
Amarilli. Reverse: Weilnachts-Orato- 
rium: Aria (Bach). Claire Chalandon, 
s; orch. con. Alfred Tokayere. French 
Gramophone DB 5098. 
Casapesus, HENRI 
Le Jardin des Amours. Societé des In- 
struments Anciens. Columbia 69870D. 
Cuaprier, EMMANUEL 
Espama. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, English Columbia 
LX 88o. 
CHARPENTIER, GusTAvE (See Gounod) 
Cuoptn, Freperic (See also Paganini) 
Berceuse, op. 57, D-flat maj; Ecossaises, 
op. 72: No. 1, D maj; No. 2, G maj; 
No. 3, D-flat maj. Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pf. Victor 15382. 


Mazurkas, Vol. Il: Op. 24, no. 4, B-flat 
min; Op. 30, no. 4, C-sharp min; Op. 
33, no. 3, C maj; Op. 63, no. 1, B maj; 
Op. 33, no. 4, B min; Op. 41, no. 3, B 
maj; Op. 50, no. 1, G maj; Op. 50, no. 
2, A-flat maj; Op. 56, no. 1, B maj; Op. 
68, no. 4, F min; Op. 33, no. 2, D maj; 
Op. 41, no. 1, C-sharp min; Op. 63, 
no. 3, C-sharp min; Op. 63, no. 2, F 





min; Op. 50, no. 3, C-sharp min. Artur 
Rubinstein, pf. Victor M-656. 


Polonaise, op. 26, no. 2, E-flat min. 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, pf. Victor pop. 
price 36288. 

CopLanp, AARon (See Sanroma) 

Couperin, Francois (See Eblers) 

Couperin, Pierre Louis (See Eblers) 

Cut, Cesar (See Musorgsky) 

Desussy, CLaupE (See also Sanroma) 
Estampes: No. 1, Pagodes; Lille 
joyeuse. Walter Gieseking, pf. Colum- 
bia 69841D. 


Estampes: No. 3, Jardins sous la pluie; 
Danse. Claudio Arrau, pf. English Par- 
lophone R 20476. 


Iberia. Reverse: La Naissance de la 
Lyre, op. 24: Danse des Nymphes 
(Roussel). Paris Cons. Orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. Victor pop. price set G-10. 


Preludes: No. 10, La Cathédrale en- 
gloutie. Reverse: Capriccio, op. 76, no. 
2, B min (Brahms). Artur Rubinstein, 
pf. Victor pop. price 36289. 
De.ipes, Leo 
Le Roi l’'a dit: Overture. London Phil. 
Orch. con, Constant Lambert. Victor 
12764. 
Donaupy, STEFANO (See Thovnas, J. C.) 
Donizetti, GAETANO 
Lucrezia Borgia: Brindisi. Reverse: 
Trovatore: Lodernde Flammen 
(Verdi). Rosa Olitzka, c. (Re-record- 
ing) Historic Record Soc. 1032. 
Dvorak, ANTONIN 
Sextet, strings, op. 48, A maj. Budapest 
Quart; John Moore, vila; Watson 
Forbes, vic. Victor M-661. 


Symphony, no. 2, D min, op. 70. Czech 
Phil. Orch. con. Vaclav Talich. Victor 
M-663. 
Eu.ers, ALICE 

Harpsichord Recitals: Pavane (The 
Earl of Salisbury) (Byrd); Gagliarda 
(Frescobaldi); Courante (Lully); Ga- 
votte (French Suite no. 5) (Bach); 
Sarabande (French Suite no. 1) (Bach); 
Passepied (Fischer); Gigue (Suite in 
G min) (Loeillet); Passacaglia (Suite 
in G min) (Handel); Rondo alla 
Turca (Sonata in A, K. 331) (Mozart). 
Decca set 61. Polonaise no. 4, D min 
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(W. F. Bach); Deutscher Tanz, K. 536, 
no. 1, C maj (Mozart); Musette and 
Rondo in E major (Rameau); Rigau- 
don en Rondeau, A min: Les Bandan- 
geuses (F. Couperin); Bourrées 1 and 
2 (English Suite no. 2) (Bach); Cha- 
conne in D min (P. L. Couperin); 
Menuet (Divertimento per cembalo 
solo) (Haydn); Allemande (French 
Suite no. 4) (Bach); Hornpipe (Suite 
in D min) (Purcell), Decca set 62. 

Excar, Sir Epwarp 
Pomp and Circumstance Marches, nos. 
1 and 4. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Henry J. Wood. English Columbia DX 
965. 

Fatia, MANUEL DE 
Noches en los jardines de Espana; 
Piéces espagnoles: Cubana. Lucette 
Descaves, pf; Paris Cons. Orch. con. 
Eugéne Bigot. French Gramophone 
DB 5095-97. 

Fauré, Gasriet (See Frijsh) 


FiscHER, JOHANN CasPAR FERDINAND 
(See Eblers) 

FrescosaLp1, GiroLaMo (See Eblers) 

FrijsH, Povia 
Art Songs: Le Secret, op. 23, no. 3; 
Nell, op. 18, no. 1 (Fauré); Semi- 
ramide: Vieni, che poi sereno (Gluck); 
Der skrug en Fugel (Sinding); Med en 
Vandlilje, op. 25, no. 4 (Grieg); Vals, 
op. 13, no. § (Backer-Grgndahl) ; 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, op. 24 
(Schubert); Mein schdéner Stern, op. 
101, no. 4; Schéne Fremde, op. 39, no. 
6; Viel Gliick zur Reise, Schwalben, 
op. 104, no. 2 (Schumann). Povla 
Frijsh, s; Celius Dougherty, pf. Victor 
M-668. 

Gatty, ALFRED Scott 

(See Thomas, J. C.) 

GERSHWIN, GEORGE 
Porgy and Bess: Summertime; I’m on 
my way; I got plenty o’ nuttin’; Bess, 
you is my woman now. Orch. con. 
André Kostelanetz. Columbia 7362M. 


Rhapsody in Blue. Clifford Herzer and 
Jascha Zayde, 2 pfs. Royale 1861-62. 
GEvAERT, FRANGOIS 
(See Gumpeltzhaimer) 
Giorpano, UMBERTO 
Fedora: Amor ti vieta. Reverse: Tosca: 
E lucevan le stelle. (Puccini). Richard 





Crooks, t; orch. con. Wilfred Pelletier, 
Victor 2063. 


Fedora: Amor ti vieta. Reverse: Maris- 
tella (Pietri), Beniamino Gigli, t. Ital- 
ian Gramophone DA 5377. 
Gtuck, CuristopH W. (See Frijsh) 
GoLesTAN, STAN 
Le Laoutar. Lola Bobesco, vin; Mme. 
A. M. Ginisty-Brisson, pf. French 
Gramophone K 8422. 


Romanesca. Lola Bobesco, vln; Mme. 
A. M. Ginisty-Brisson, pf. French 
Gramophone L 1079. 

Gounop, Cuares (See also Verdi) 
Faust: Le parlate damor. Reverse: 
Gioconda: Voce di donna (Ponchielli). 
Eugenia Mantelli, c, (re-recordings) 
International Record Collectors Club 
5008. 


Roméo et Juliette: Valse. Reverse: 
Louise: Depuis le jour (Charpentier), 
Jeanette MacDonald, s; orch. con. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek. English Gramo- 
phone DB 3940. 


GRECHANINOV, ALEXANDER 
The Captive, op. 20, no. 4. Reverse: 
O could 1 but express in song (Mal- 
ashkin); Histoires pour enfants: No. 1, 
Tilim-bom (Stravinsky). Alexander 
Kipnis, bs; Celius Dougherty, pf. Vic- 
tor 15894. 

Grétry, ANprE (See Rossini) 

GUMPELTZHAIMER, ADAM 
Jesus, unto Thee be praise; Adoramus 
Te, Christe (attributed to Palestrina), 
Reverse: Le Sommeil de ’Enfant Jésus 
(Gevaert); O rejoice, ye Christians 
(Bach). Hamilton College Choir, con. 
Paul A. Pancher. Royale 1865. 

Gurion, J. (Arr.) 
Goiko Mendiyan (Neige dans la Mon- 
tagne); Amatxo (Chanson a la Mere). 
Eresoinka Basque chorus. French 
Gramophone K 8452. 

HaAnpbeEL, GeorG FRIEDRICH 

(See also Ehlers) 

Alcina: Suite. Paris Cons, Orch. con. 
Weingartner. Columbia X-164. 


Sonata, violin and bass, no. 6, E maj. 
Menuhin, vin; H. Endt, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 3816. 


Trio-Sonata, op. 5, no. 5, G min. Eddy 
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Brown, vin; Roman Totenberg, vin; 
E. V. Wolff, hpschd, Royale 603. 
Hanson, Howarp 
Symphony, no. 2, op. 30 (Romantic). 
Eastman-Rochester Sym. Orch. con. 
Hanson. Victor M-648. 
Harris, Roy 
Symphony, no. 3. Boston Sym. Orch. 
con. Koussevitzky. Victor M-651. 
Haypn, Josepu (See also Eblers) 
Andante con variazioni, F min. Ernst 
Victor Wolff, pf. Columbia 69876D. 


Notturno, no. 6. Paris Cons. Chamber 
Orch. con, Edvard Fendler. French 
Gramophone DA 4923. 


Quartet, strings, op. 76, no. 5, D maj. 
Roth Str. Quart. Columbia M-4o0. 


Trios, piano, violin and cello: No. 2, 
F-sharp min; No. 3, C maj; No. 5, E- 
flat maj. Lili Kraus, pf; Simon Gold- 
berg, vin; Anthony Pini, vic. Haydn 
Society. English Parlophone. 

HINDEMITH, Pau 
Der Schwanendreber (1935). Hinde- 
mith, vla; Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Victor 
M-659. 

Huun, Bruno (See Warlock) 

Kayanus, Rosert (See Sibelius) 

KrEIsLER, Fritz 
Caprice viennois, op. 2. Reverse: 
Zapateado, op. 23 (Sarasate). Menuhin, 
vin; M. Gazelle, pf. Victor pop. price 
26572. 

Krenek, Ernst (See Sanromia) 

Krott, WitttaM (See Zimbalist) 

LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO 
(See Thomas, J. C.) 

Liszt, FRANZ 
Orpheus. Columbia Broadcasting Sym. 
Orch, con. Barlow. Columbia X-165. 


Les Préludes. London Sym. Orch. con. 
Weingartner. English Columbia LX 
877-78. 


Rapsodie espagnole (Arr. Busoni). 
Minneapolis Sym. Orch. con. Mitro- 
poulos. Columbia X-163. 


Saint Elizabeth: Now peace on earth 
is given. Reverse: Gia il sole dal Gange 
(Scarlatti); Lungi dal caro bene 
(Secchi). Florence Easton, s; Karl 
Kritz, pf; Lester Hodges, pf. Inter- 
national Record Collectors Club 166. 





LoeiLtet, JEAN Baptiste (See Eblers) 
Lopez-Bucuarpo, Cartos (See Allende) 
LuENtNnG, Otto 
Suite for soprano and flute. Ethel 
Luening, s; Otto Luening, fl. New Mu- 
sic Quarterly 1513. 
Lutty, Jean Baptiste (See Ehlers) 
MatasHkIN, L. (See Grechaninov) 
Mascacni, Pietro 
L’Amico Fritz: Duetto delle ciliege. 
Reverse: Carmen: Parle-moi de ma 
mere (Bizet). Lucrezia Bori, s; Miguel 
Fleta, t. (Acoustic recording) Historic 
Record Society 1039. 
Mason, DantEL GREGORY 
Three pieces, op. 13. John Wummer, 
fl; Edward Vito, hp; Eddy Brown En- 
semble. Royale 1866-67. 
MASSENET, JULES 
(See also Thomas, J. C.) 
Manon: Le Réve. Reverse: Carmien: 
Air de la fleur (Bizet). Jussi Bjoerling, 
t; orch. con. Nils Grevillius. Victor 
12635. 
MEYERBEER, GIACOMO 
(See also Saint-Saéns) 
Les Patineurs (Arr. Lambert). Sadler’s 
Wells Orch. con. Constant Lambert. 
Victor 36238. 
MituHavup, Darius 
Scaramouche: Suite. Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, 2 pfs. Columbia 69835D. 


Scaramouche: Suite. Vronsky and 
Babin, 2 pfs. Victor 12726. 
Mortey, THomas (See Shakespeare) 
Mozart, WoLFGANG AMADEUS 
(See also Eblers) 
Concerto, piano, K. 449, E-flat maj. 
Serkin, pf; Busch Chamber players. 
Victor M-657. 


Divertimento, K. 251, D maj. Royale 
chamber orch. con. Henry Nosco. 
Royale set 40. 


Le Nozze di Figaro: Overture; Die 
Entfiibrung aus dem Serail: Overture. 
Dresden State Opera Orch. con. Karl 
Béhm. English Gramophone DB 4692. 


Requiem, K. 626. University of Penn- 
sylvania Cho; Philadelphia Orch. con. 
Harl McDonald. Victor M-649. 


Sonata, piano, K. 310, A min. Artur 
Schnabel, pf. English Gramophone DB 
3778-80. 
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Sonata, piano, K. 545, C maj; Alle- 
mande and Courante, K. 399. Eileen 
Joyce, pf. English Parlophone E 
11442-44. 

Sonata, violin and piano, K. 301, G 
maj: Allegro; Sonta, K. 378, B-flat 
maj: Andantino sostenuto e cantabile. 
Y. Menuhin, vin; H. Menuhin, pf. Vic- 
tor 16106. 


Symphony, K. 385, D maj (Haffner). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Beecham. 
Columbia M-399. 


Symphony, K. 543, E-flat maj. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Weingartner. English 
Columbia LX 881-83. 


Symphony, K. 550, G min. Chicago 
Sym. Orch. con. Stock. Victor pop. 
price set G-3. 

Musorcsky, Mopeste 
Boris Godounow: Coronation scene 
(Arr. Luboschutz). Reverse: Orientale 
(Cui, Arr. Luboschutz). Luboschutz 
and Nemenoff, 2 pfs. Victor 2084. 

Oxtp Wortp Batiaps In AMERICA 
The Cherry Tree Carol; Old Bangum; 
The Ballad of Mary Hamilton; The 
Hangman’s Tree; The Two Sisters; 
Barbara Allen; The Lady Gay. An- 
drew Rowan Summers, t; dulcimer. 
Columbia M-408. 

PAGANINI, NICCOLO 
Caprice no. 17 (Unacc.). Reverse: 
Nocturne in C-sharp min (posthum- 
ous) (Chopin). Emanuel Vardi, vla; 
pf. Royale 604. 


Quartet, strings, E major. York Str. 
Quart. Royale set 27. 
PALEsTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA 
(See Gumpeltzbaimer) 
PaLMGREN, SELIM (See Sibelius) 
Pasquini, BERNARDO (See Rossi) 
PercoLest, GIOVANNI 
Concertino in F minor. Reverse: Con- 
certo in F: Largo (Vivaldi). Boyd 
Neel Str. Orch. con. Neel. English 
Decca X 148-49. 


Sei Sonate. Cirradina Mola, hpschd. 

Italian Gramophone DA 5373-75. 
PoncHIeELLI, AMILCARE (See Gounod) 
PoweELL, JoHN 

Sonata Virginianesque, op. 7. Eddy 

Brown, vin; John Powell, pf. Royale 

set 29. 





Prokoriev, SERGE (See Sanroma) 


Puccini, GIACOMO 
(See also Giordano and Verdi) 
Madama Butterfly. Toti Dal Monte, s; 
Vittoria Palombini, m-s; Maria Huder, 
m-s; Baniamino Gigli, t; Mario Basiola, 
bar; Adelio Zagonara, t; Gino Conti, t; 
Ernesto Dommici, bs; Royal Opera 
Cho; Orch, Rome. Ch. master, Giu- 
seppe Conca. con. Oliviero de Fabritis. 
English Gramophone DB 3859-74. 
Purcett, Henry (See also Eblers) 
Dido and Aeneas: Suite. Philadelphia 
Orch. con. Ormandy. Victor M-647. 
RACHMANINOFF, SERGE 
Concerto, piano, no. 2, C min, op. 18. 
Moiseivitch, pf; London Phil. Orch. 
con. Walter Goehr. Victor M-666. 
RaMEAU, JEAN Puivippe (See Eblers) 
Ravet, Maurice (See also Bloch) 
Daphnis et Chloé: Suite no. 2. Phila- 
delphia Orch. con, Ormandy. Victor 
M-667. 
RespicHi, Ortorino (See Sanromia) 
Reyer, ERNEST 
Sigurd: Salut, splendeur du jour; O 
plais radieux, Marjorie Lawrence, s; 
Pasdeloup Orch. con. Coppola. Victor 
15892. 
Roserton, HuGH 
(See Vaughan Williams) 
Rosinson, Eart 
Ballad for Americans. Paul Robeson, 
bs; cho; orch. con. Nathaniel Shilkret. 
Victor set P-20. 
Rossi, MicHAELANGELO 
Toccata in G major (Arr. Alceo 
Toni). Reverse: Toccata sul canto del 
culculo (Pasquini, Arr. Felice Boghen). 
Nino Rossi, pf. Victor 15893. 
Rossini, GIOACCHINO 
(See also Thomas, J.C.) 
Semiramide: Overture. Reverse: Zé- 
mire et Azor: Air de ballet (Grétry). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Beecham. 
English Columbia LX 884-85. 
Rousset, ALBert (See Debussy) 
SatnT-SAENs, CAMILLE 
Le Déluge: Prelude. Charles M. Cour- 
boin, o, Amer, Academy of Arts and 
Letters, New York. Victor 15946. 


Samson et Dalila: Mon coeur s’ouvre a 
ta voix, Reverse: Le Prophéte: Ab! 
mon fils! (Meyerbeer). Margarete Mat- 
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zenauer, c; orch. Victor pop. price 
36287. 


SANROMA, Jesus Maria 


Piano Music of the Twentieth Century: 
Nocturne in D-flat (Debussy); Visions 
fugitives, op. 22: Nos. 10, 18, 11, 17 and 
1s (Prokofiev); Scherzo humoristique 
(The Cat and the Mouse) (Copland); 
Notturno (Respighi); Little Suite, op. 
13a: Nos. 1 to 6 (Krenek); Six little 
piano pieces, op. 19 (Schénberg). Vic- 
tor M-646. 


SARASATE, PABLO DE (See also Kreisler) 


Zigeunerweisen, op. 20. “pet Ricci, 
vin. Italian Gramophone DB 4673. 


SauGuet, HENRI 


La Voyante. Germaine Cernay, s; 
chamber orch. con. Roger Desormiére. 
Oiseau-Lyre 137-38. 


ScARLATTI, ALESSANDRO (See also Liszt) 


Son tutta duolo; Le violette. Tito 
Schipa, t; orch. con. Dino Olivieri. 
Victor 2062. 


ScaRLATTI, DOMENICO 


Sonata, Longo 387, G maj. Reverse: 
Cantata 147: Jesu, Joy of man’s desir- 
ing (Bach, Arr. Hess). Myra Hess, pf. 
English Gramophone B 9035. 


ScHONBERG, ARNOLD (See Sanroma) 
ScHuBERT, FRANz (See also Frijsh) 


Die Allmacht, op. 79, no. 2; Der Wan- 
derer, op. 4, no. 1 (in English). Law- 
rence Tibbett. bar; Stewart Wille, pf. 
Victor 15891. 


An Sylvia, op. 106, no. 4; Stindchen 
(Schwanengesang, no. 4). Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, t; Harry Ebert, pf. Victor 12725. 


Impromptu, op. 90, no. 4, A-flat major. 
Eileen Joyce, pf. English Parlophone E 
11440. 

Quartet, strings, op. 168, B-flat maj. 
Busch Str, Quart. Victor M-670. 
Rosamunde: Ballet music (Arr. Kreis- 
ler). Reverse: Larghetto (Weber, Arr. 
Kreisler). Fritz Kreisler, vin; Michael 
Raucheisen, pf. Victor pop. price 26573. 


Symphony, no. 5, B-flat maj. Chamber 
orch. of the chapel of Queen Elisabeth 
of the Belgians, con. Charles Houdret. 
French Gramophone DB 5099-5101. 


Symphony, no. 7, C major. Chicago 
Sym. Orch. con. Stock. Columbia 
M-403. 





Symphony, no. 8, B min (Unfinished). 
Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. 
Victor pop. price set G-. 

ScHUMANN, Rosert (See also Frijsh) 
Arabesque, op. 18. Louis Kentner, pf. 
English Columbia DB 1903. 


Etudes sympboniques, op. 13. Edward 
Kilenyi, pf. Columbia X-162. 


Fantasiestiicke, op. 73. Piatigorsky, vic; 
Ivor Newton, pf. Columbia 69836D. 


Symphony, no. 1, B-flat major, op. 38 
(Spring). Boston Sym. Orch. con. 
Koussevitzky. Victor M-655. 

ScrIABIN, ALEXANDER 
Sonata, piano, no. 5, op. 53; Prelude, 
op. 37, no. 2; Etude, op. 8, no. 2. K. R. 
Heyman, pf. Friends of Recorded Mu- 
SiC 26-27. 

Seccut, ANTONIO (See Liszt) 

SHAKESPEAREAN SONGS 
Under the greenwood tree; Where the 
bee sucks; Come away, death; When 
icicles bang by the wall; Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind; When daisies pied 
(Arne); Jt was a lover and his lass 
(Morley); No more dams I'll make for 
fish (Smith); Sigh no more, ladies 
(Stevens); Take, o take those lips 
away (Wilson); When that I was and 
a little tiny boy (Vernon). Mordecai 
Bauman, bar; Ernst Victor Wolff, 
hpschd. Columbia M-4o2. 

SIBELIUS, JEAN 
Belshazzar’s Feast: Incidental music. 
London Sym. Orch. con. Robert 
Kajanus. English Gramophone DB 
3937-38. 
Finlandia, op. 26. Cleveland Orch. con. 
Rodzinski. Columbia 11178D. 


Sibelius Society, Vol. V1: En Saga, op. 
9; In Memoriam, op. 59; The Bard, op. 
64; Pelleas and Melisande: Suite, op. 46; 
Kuolema, op. 44: Valse triste; The 
Tempest: Incidental music, op. 1094. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Beecham. 
Victor M-658. 

Venematka; Venelaulu (Palmgren). 
Reverse: Taivas on Sininenja Val- 
kounen (Kajanus, Arr.); Terve Suo- 
menimaa. Finlandia Male Cho, English 
Parlophone E 11444. 

Srnpinc, CuristiaAn (See Frijsh) 
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SMETANA, BEpRICH 
Quartet, strings, no. 1, E min (From 
my life). Reverse: Quartet, op. 30, 
E-flat min: Scherzo (Tchaikovsky). 
Curtis Str. Quart. Columbia M-4os5. 
SMITH, JoHN CHRISTOPHER 
(See Shakespeare) 
SoLer, ANTONIO 
Concerto, harpsichord and organ, C 
maj. Ruggiero Gerlin, hpschd; Noélie 
Pierront, org. Columbia P-69842D. 
Sowersy, LEo 
Comes Autumn Time: Overture. East- 
man-Rochester Sym, Orch. con. How- 
ard Hanson. Victor 2058. 
Stevens, Ricuarp (See Shakespeare) 
Stitt, WiLL1AM Grant (See Vardell) 
STOESSEL, ALBERT 
Suite antique for two violins and cham- 
ber orchestra; Crinoline (A minuet for 
chamber orchestra). Eddy Brown, vn; 
Albert Stoessel, vin; sinfonietta. con. 
Edgar Schenkman and Albert Stoessel. 
Royale set 28. 
Srrauss, RICHARD 
Cicilie, op. 27, no. 2; Morgen, op. 27, 
no. 4. Jussi Bjoerling, t; Harry Ebert, 
pf. English Gramophone DA 1704. 


Daphne: Excerpts. Margarete Tesche- 
macher, s; Torsten Ralph, t; Saxon 
State Orch. con. Karl Béhm. Victor 
M-660. 


Tod und Verklirung, op. 43. Reverse: 
Prometheus: Overture (Beethoven). 
London Sym, Orch. con. Albert Coates. 
Victor pop. price set G-11. 

STRAVINSKY, IGor 

(See also Grechaninov) 

Baiser de la Fée: Pas de deux. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Antal Dorati. Colum- 
bia 69840D. 

STRINGFIELD, LAMAR 
Moods of a Moonshiner. Stringfield, fl; 
str. quart. Royale set 35. 

SULLIVAN, Sir ARTHUR 
Trial by Jury. Edward Wolter, Fred 
Hufsmith, Walter Preston, Colin 
O’More, Margaret Daum, Harry Don- 
aghy; cho; orch, con. Harold Sanford. 
Royale set 42. 

Tcualkovsky, Peter ILLItTcH 

(See also Smetana) 

Capriccio italien, op. 45. Saxon State 
Orch. con. Karl Bohm. Italian Gramo- 
phone DB 4632. 





Capriccio italien, op. 45. B. B. C. Sym. 
Orch, con. Boult. English Gramophone 
DB 3956-57. 


Casse-Noisette: Suite, op. 71a. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Eugene Goossens. 
Victor pop. price set G-5. 


Quartet, strings, op. 11, D maj. Roth 
Str. Quart. Columbia M-407. 


Symphony, no. 5, E min, op. 64. Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. con. Beecham. English 
Columbia LX 869-73. 


Symphony, no. 5, E min, op. 64. Cleve- 
land Orch, con. Rodzinski. Columbia 
M-406. 


Symphony, no. 5, E min, op. 64. Chi- 
cago Sym. Orch. con. Stock. Victor 
pop. price set G-4. 

Tuomas, JoHN CHARLES 
A John Charles Thomas Program: In 
questa tomba oscura (Beethoven); O 
del mio amato ben (Donaudy); Lord 
Rendall (Old English Ballad) (Piano 
acc.); Bendemeer’s Stream (Gatty); 
Herodiade: Salome! Salome! Demand 
(Massenet); Zaza: Zaza, piccola zin- 
gara (Leoncavallo); Traviata: Di Pro- 
venza (Verdi); Barbiere di Siviglia: 
Largo al factotum (Rossini). Thomas, 
bar; Victor Sym. Orch. con. Frank 
Tours; Carroll Hollister, pf. Victor 
M-645. 

Trorani, G. (See Allende) 

VARDELL, CHARLES G., Jr. 

Joe Clark steps out. (Carolina moun- 
tain tune), Reverse: Afro-American 
Symphony: Scherzo (Still). Eastman- 
Rochester Sym. Orch. con. Howard 
Hanson. Victor 2059. 

VauGHAN WILLIAMs, RacpH, (Arr.) 
Loch Lomond. Reverse: Scots wha 
hae wi? Wallace bled (Arr. Roberton). 
Scottish Banks Male Voice Choir. con. 
John Johnston. English Columbia DB 
1907. 

Verp1, Grusepre (See also Donizetti and 

Thomas, J. C.) 
Aida: Suo padre! Reverse: Sonnam- 
bula: Vi ravviso (Bellini). Antonio 
Scotti, bar. (Re-recordings from cylin- 
ders made about 1905) Collectors Rec- 
ord Shop 4. 


Ernani: Ernani_ involami. Reverse: 
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Faust: Re di Thule (Gounod). Celes- 
tina Boninsegna, s. (Re-recorded from 
cylinders made about 1905) Collectors 
Record Shop 7. 


Otello: lago’s creed. Reverse: Faust: 
Even bravest heart (Gounod). Dennis 
Noble, bar; orch. con. Warwick Braith- 
waite. English Gramophone C 3153. 


Requiem. Maria Caniglia, s; Ebbe Sti- 
gnani, m-s; Beniamino Gigli, t; Ezio 
Pinza, bs; Teatro Reale cho. and orch, 
Rome. con. Tullio Serafin. Italian 
Gramophone DB 3875-84. 


Rigoletto: Questa o quella; La donna 
é mobile, Nino Martini, t; orch. con. 
Howard Barlow. Columbia 17191D. 
VERNON, JosePH (See Shakespeare) 
VivaLp1, ANTONIO (See Pergolesi) 
Wacner, RICHARD 
Traiume; Lohengrin: In fernem Land. 
Melchior, t; Philadelphia Orch. con. 
Ormandy. English Gramophone DB 
3936. 


Tristan und Isolde: Love duet, Act Il. 
Flagstad, s; Melchior, t; San Francisco 





Opera Orch. con. McArthur. Victor 
M-671. 

Watton, WILLIAM 
Facade: Four dances (Arr. Goehr): 
Polka; Tango; Tap Dance; Tarantella. 
Orchestre Raymonde. Columbia 
69834D. 

Wartock, PETER 
Captain Stratton’s fancy. Reverse: In- 
victus (Huhn). Oscar Natzke, bs. Eng- 
lish Parlophone R 2737. 

Weser, C. M. von (See also Schubert) 
Concertino, clarinet and orchestra, op. 
26. Reginald Kell, clar; sym. orch, con. 
Walter Goehr. Columbia 69869D. 


Euryanthe: Overture. Chicago Sym. 
Orch. con. Stock. Columbia 11179D. 
WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
Under the spreading chestnut tree. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Constant 
Lambert. Victor M-654. 
Wiuson, Joun (See Shakespeare) 
YsaYE, EUGENE 
Sonata, violin alone, no. 1, op. 27, no. 
1. Efrem Zimbalist, vin. Victor M-669. 
ZIMBALIST, EFREM 
Quartet, strings, E min. Reverse: Lit- 
tle March (Kroll). Gordon Str. Quart. 
Schirmer set 6. 
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